THE MORGENTHAU PLAN IN 
RETROSPECT 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


: HrtoRY is the most dangerous concoction the chemistry of the 

mind has produced . . .” So wrote Paul Valéry, with his usual fine 
feeling for the dangers of our time. ‘It sets peoples dreaming, intoxi- 
cates them, engenders false memories, exaggetates their reflexes, keeps old 
wounds open, torments their leisure, inspires them with megalomania or 
persecution complex, and makes nations bitter, proud, insufferable, and 
ae 

Certainly the contemporary record is crowded enough with evidence 
of the pernicious and tragic role which historical myths and legends have 
played. The horrors of our recent past are inseparable from the great 
all-embracing all-deceiving lies—the dream of supremacy, the intoxica- 
tion of an unlimited power, the delusive memories of a deep humiliation, 
the torments of predestined vengeance, the compulsion of an unrelenting 
self-sustained bitterness. In such a madness what matters the truth of 
things? But history is also one of the most remedial concoctions the 
chemistry of the mind has produced. It sobers peoples, strips them of 
delusions, cultivates scepticism, instils a measure of patience and open- 
mindedness as the signs of a recovering spirit. There is no escaping 
history—but it can cure as well as destroy. 

My own fear is—and it is out of this feeling that the following notes 
have been written—that the vague and shadowy symbol known as ‘ the 
Morgenthau plan’ seems to betray the beginning of some kind of new 
legend clustering about it a variety of confusions, misinterpretations, and 
mythical formulas. It has already become a catch-all, meaning many 
things. It is freely used as a slogan when a political alarm has to be 
sounded. It has come to be used in Germany as a convenient label with 
which to attack non-Nazi standards in political life, vital reforms in 
economic affairs, attitudes towards Schacht (or Nietzsche, or Luther), 
modern or cosmopolitan notions in education. Will it become the 
* Dolchstoss-Legende,’ the ‘ Versailles,’ of a new narrow-mindedness ? 

Pethaps it would be well to examine the historical record for the 
answers to a number of sober questions. What was the Morgenthau 
Plan? Why and when did it come to be official policy ? How long did 
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it last? The results of our historical inquiry will show, I think, (1) that 
the Morgenthau Plan was a very specific and very special policy proposal 
for Germany which had no necessary connection with any of the other 
large aspects of Allied Occupation policy (including denazification, 
reparations, demilitarization, etc.) and (2) that it was conceived, enter- 
tained, abandoned and disavowed all within the dramatic and fateful 
thirty days of September, 1944.1 
* * * * * 

Our story begins properly on the first of that month, a month which 
one old distinguished American statesman was to recall as ‘the most 
violent ’ he had ever known in Washington. 

Before that, the Allied attitudes towards the problem of a post-war 

plan for Germany were loose and unformulated. At the meeting of 
Teheran in December, 1943, there had been some vague talk about ‘ dis- 
memberment.’ But President Roosevelt had often expressed the hope 
that ‘ we would not use the methods discussed at Versailles’ ; and there 
remained on paper the clearly positive elements of the first memorandum 
on Germany which had been presented to Stalin and Molotov in Moscow 
during October of 1943. It was Cordell Hull, as Foreign Minister, who 
had been responsible for that paper of the State Departments, in which it 
was said : 
*,.. the most desirable form of government for Germany would be a broadly 
based democracy operating under a bill of rights to safeguard the civil and 
political liberties of the individual.... Early steps should be taken to restore 
freedom of speech, religion, and of the press, freedom to organize political 
parties other than of Nazi-Fascist doctrine, cultural associations, and trade 
unions . . . preparations should be made for the holding of free elections for 
the creation of a central German Government to which the occupation authori- 
ties would gradually transfer their responsibility for the internal administration 
of the country.’ 

But it was the Secretary for War, old Henry L. Stimson (then over 
seventy-five) who had served in the cabinets of four different American 
Presidents, who went even further than Hull in his emphasis on the 
positive aspects of future American policy in Europe. In December, 
1943, in a conversation with Roosevelt, Stimson took up the question in 
its broadest aspects. As he records in his diary : ‘ I got an occasion to tell 


1 Historical material on this subject is only now becoming available. Much new light 
is likely to be shed when we have access to Winston Churchill’s third and fourth volumes 
treading this period of the war history ; the memoirs of Anthony Eden, the diaries of Henry 
Morgenthau, not to mention the personal papers of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Still, the 
main outline of events as presented here is likely to remain substantially as we know it from 
the sources we already possess. Among the most important are the following : Cordell Hull : 
Memoirs (2 volumes, 1,804 pages), Macmillan, New York, 1948. Henry L. Stimson and 
McGeorge Bundy: On Active Service (698 pages), Harpers, New York, 1948. Dwight 
Eisenhower: Crusade in Europe (582 pages), Doubleday and Heinemann, New York and 
London, 1948. Henry Morgenthau : Germany Is Our Problem (239 pages), Harpers, New 
York, 1948. Elliot Roosevelt: As He Saw I# (269 pages), Duell, New York, 1948. 
James F. Byrnes : Speaking Frankly (323 pages), Harpers, New York, 1947. Robert E. 
Sherwood: Roosevelt and Hopkins (979 pages), Scribners, New York, 1948. 
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him that I had seen proposals in regard to the division of Europe in case 
of victory and that I had only one general recommendation at present 
and that was not to divide Europe up into separate pieces which could not 
each of them feed itself on its own land.’ He went on to point out that 
in the case of Germany this policy would have to involve the retention 
of much German commerce and industry, for ‘ unless this commerce was 
protected she could not probably feed her population by agriculture. .. .’ 
There seems to be little doubt that it was Henry Stimson of all the 
leading policy-makers in Washington who had the deepest understanding 
of European problems. He had, after all, been America’s Secretary of 
State in the years between 1929 and 1933 and he recalled poignantly how 
he had to wrestle with the results of the economically impossible treaty of 
Versailles. The lessons which the great British economist John Maynard 
Keynes had pointed out in his brilliant little book of 1919, The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace, were never to be forgotten by Stimson. 


‘If we take the view that for at least a generation to come Germany cannot 
be trusted with even a modicum of prosperity, that while all our recent allies 
are angels of light, all our recent enemies . . . are children of the devil, that 
year by year Germany must be kept impoverished. . . . If we aim deliberately 
at the impoverishment of central Europe, vengeance, I dare predict, will not 
limp. Nothing then can delay for very long that final civil war between the 
forces of Reaction and the despairing convulsions of Revolution, before 
which the horrors of the late German war will fade into nothing, and which will 
destroy, whoever is victor, the civilisation and progress of our generation... . 

‘Must we not base our actions on better expectations, and believe that 
the prosperity and happiness of one country promotes that of others, that 
the solidarity of man is not a fiction, and that nations can still afford to treat 
nations as fellow-creatures ?...’ 


These noble and prophetic words of Keynes lingered. Stimson, twenty- 
five years later, often had cause to protest and grumble: ‘ They haven’t 
any gtasp apparently of the underlying need of proper economic arrange- 
ments to make the peace stick. . . .” When one day this continent will be 
united, free, and prosperous, both of these men will be remembered as 
heroic European spirits. 

* ” ~ * . 


As the course of the war wore on into 1944 it was not always easy to 
maintain such a wise and generous point of view. The complicated 
problems of a policy for post-war Germany became reduced to the unfor- 
tunate emotional formula of a ‘ soft peace’ versus a ‘ hard peace.’ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself came to favour the latter. White House visitors 
often were distressed by the temper of his remarks on the subject. ‘It 
did not sound like President Roosevelt,’ records James F. Byrnes, after a 
talk in August, 1944. ‘He wasangry .. .’ Angry enough to protest to 
Cordell Hull against a handbook which had been drawn up for the guid- 
ance of military government officials in Germany. It was at this point 
that Stimson came forward with a helpful suggestion. He was disturbed 
by the ‘ lack of preparedness ’ on the whole issue of Germany, now that 
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Allied troops on the western front were about to cross the French, Belgian 
and Dutch frontiers. He recommended a special committee to undertake 
necessaty study and the preparation of instructions. The President 
agreed to summon Hull, Henry Morgenthau and Stimson himself as 
members of the committee. 

On the first of September, 1944, Harry Hopkins, throughout Franklin 
Roosevelt’s New Deal administrations a special favourite and special 
adviser of the President, came to Cordell Hull and informed him of the 
President’s establishment of a ‘ Cabinet Committee on Germany.’ A 
preparatory meeting was called for September 2nd, and in attendance were 
to be representatives of the State Department, the War Department and 
the Treasury. The session was to take place in Hopkins’s office in the 
White House building itself. 

It was thus on September 2nd, 1944, that the famous Treasury plan 
for Germany first saw the light of day. It was presented by Dr. Harry 
Dexter White, Morgenthau’s leading adviser. It contained one specific 
proposal which distinguished it from all other proposals, plans and 
policies that had been formulated heretofore; namely the following 
unique programme for the Ruhr : 

*‘ This area should not only be stripped of all presently existing industries 
but so weakened and controlled that it cannot in the foreseeable future become 
an industrial area—all industrial plants and equipment not destroyed by 
military action shall either be completely dismantled or removed from the 
area or completely destroyed, all equipment should be removed from the 
mines and the mines shall be thoroughly wrecked.’ 


The memorandum of White was found by the other representatives 
* drastic,’ ‘ breathtaking,’ startling to say the Ieast. Dissents and dif- 
ferences of opinion were expressed by the War Department’s John J. 
McCloy and General Hilldring, and by the State Department’s H. F. 
Mathews and James Riddleberger. The implications of this Ruhr pro- 
posal were explored. What would the future of Germany be without any 
industry ? How would the population be fed? Would not the wrecking 
of the Ruhr involve wrecking the whole of the European economy ? 
Was this not ‘ a plan of blind vengeance ? ’, * 


* There is unfortunately no evidence from Dr. Harry Dexter White on this whole matter. 
He died in 1948 of a heart-attack, shortly after his name was involved in a Washington 
committee’s inquiry into Communist sympathizers in government circles. 

But perhaps one thing should be stated in this place, essentially because there has been 
so much ignorant and malicious speculation as to who ‘ the real proponents ’ of the Treasury 
Plan were. It has often been irresponsibly charged that the support for this Plan came 
from ‘the Jews’ and ‘ the refugees’ (die Emigranten) in the United States. This is sheer 
sloganeering, and as a matter of fact represents a falsehood. Both of those groups, in so far 
as they were politically active, were deeply divided on the question of a policy toward Germany. 
There were many in both groups who supported the plan, and who felt that after the horrors 
of the Hitler régime Germany should be permanently eliminated as an economic power and 
national unit; but there were as many, including not a few influential personalities, who 
bitterly opposed it and advocated unceasingly a constructive programme for Germany and 
Europe. Mention need only be made of such important trade-union figures as David 
Dubinsky and Charles Zimmerman (both of whom have paid visits to post-war Germany 
and have continued to maintain contacts with democratic elements) and of men like Dr. 
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Two days later two of the factions in the developing controversy 
joined quietly in Washington for dinner. This was the evening of 
September 4th ; McCloy and White met again, this time with their respec- 
tive chiefs present, namely Stimson and Morgenthau. It was, says 
Stimson, ‘a pleasant dinner, but we were all aware of the feeling that a 
sharp issue is sure to arise over the question of the treatment of 
Germany...’ 

The following day the ‘ Cabinet Committee on Germany’ had its 
historic September 5th session. 

There was a wide and considerable area of agreement among all the 
members—on such important matters as the dissolution of the Nazi 
Party, the demilitarization of Germany, the punishment of war criminals, 
the principle of reparations (to other states, though not to the United 
States). On one point there was ‘ violent opposition ’—the issue of the 
destruction of German industry. The meeting took place in Hull’s 
office, and it is not altogether clear what the initial attitude of the Secretary 
of State that morning was. (All the accounts that we have are somewhat 
vague and understandably biased: Hull claims that Stimson ‘ agreed 
with virtually all’ of his own memorandum, Stimson writes that Hull at 
first tended to side with Morgenthau and only changed his mind later.) 
At any rate, the lines were soon clearly drawn. Stimson’s reaction was 
quick and sharp : 

‘ The position frankly taken by some of my colleagues was that the great 
industrial regions of Germany known as the Saar and the Ruhr with their 
very important deposits of coal and ore should be totally transformed into a 
non-industrialized area of agricultural land. 

‘I cannot conceive of such a proposition being either possible or effective 
and I can see enormous general evils coming from an attempt to so treat it. . <i 


Franz Neumann who as a Washington official dealt directly with planning policy for Germany. 
There was only one group which supported the Treasury plan as a whole, as a bloc, namely 
the Communists and their sympathizers. 

Nor was this confined to the Communists in America; the attitude, as is usually the 
case, was a world-wide one and as typical of Communist opinion in France and Italy as in 
England and Poland. The reasons for this may be seen most clearly by recalling that indis- 
pensable corollary of the ‘ hard-peace’ programme for Germany—namely, the quick with- 
drawal from the European chaos by American troops! Germany’s continental neighbours 
(including, of course, the Soviets, and excluding the British) were to assume the primary 
responsibility. ‘Under this programme,’ writes Henry Morgenthau in his book, Germany 
Is Our Problem (1945), ‘ the United States troops could be withdrawn within a relatively short 
time .. .’ (which was of course for Europe-weary Americans an appealing sealing-point for 
the whole programme). He goes on, as could be expected, to claim: ‘No, it is hardly 
likely that Russia will have the time or the inclination for aggression.’ He pooh-poohed 
‘this bogey of Russia’ and dismissed the notion that ‘Communism is a growing menace 
to American freedom.’ It is, he said, ‘ unreasonable to suppose that the United States is in 
danger from Russia or Communism.’ There was, he said, ‘ no record of a democratic country 
going Communist.’ It was all, he wrote, a twisted propaganda which was ‘ conjuring up a 
Russian plot to evade . . . pledges and dominate Russia’s neighbours. It goes without 
saying that it would be absurd to think of Morgenthau, a typical, conservative American 
banker, as being associated in the remotest way with Communist ideological influence. He 
was in all these matters simply and honestly mistaken. But what were ‘ mistakes’ for him 
presented great ‘ tactical opportunities ’ for the friends of Soviet expansion in Europe. 
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*I cannot treat as realistic the suggestion that such an area in the present 
economic condition of the world can be turned into a non-productive ‘ ghost 
territory’ when it has become the centre of one of the most industrialized 
continents in the world, populated by peoples of energy, vigour and 


progressiveness. 
*I can conceive of endeavouring to meet the misuse which Germany 


has recently made of this production by wise systems of control or trusteeship 
or even transfers of ownership. . . . But I cannot conceive of turning such a 
gift of nature into a dust heap. 

* War is destruction. This war more than any previous war has caused 
gigantic destruction. The need for the recuperative benefits of productivity 
is more evident now than ever before throughout the world... 

* Nor can I agree that it should be one of our purposes to hold the German 
population ‘to a subsistence level’ if this means the edge of poverty. This 
would mean condemning the German people to a condition of servitude in 
which, no matter how hard or how effectively a man worked, he could not 
materially increase his economic condition in the world. Such a programme 
would, I believe, create tension and resentments far outweighing any immediate 
advantage of security and would tend to obscure the guilt of the Nazis and 
the viciousness of their doctrines and their acts. 

‘ By such economic mistakes I cannot but feel that you would also be poison- 
ing the springs out of which we hope that the future peace of the world can 
be maintained. . . . 

* My basic objection to the proposed methods of treating Germany which 
were discussed this morning was that in addition to a system of preventive 
and educative punishment they would add the dangerous weapon of complete 
economic oppression. Such methods, in my opinion, do not prevent war ; 
they tend to breed war.’ 

This was not, to be sure, the first high-placed opposition which 
Secretary Morgenthau’s plan had met. In August of 1944 Morgenthau 
paid a visit to General Dwight Eisenhower’s European headquarters; 
These were the dramatic days of the Avranches break-out in the Nor- 
mandy campaign. The conversation turned to the German question. 
The Allied Commander-in-Chief ‘ candidly told him that I had been far 
too busy to be specifically concerned with the future economy of Ger- 
many... .’ General Eisenhower went on to say that he thought 
* choking off natural resources would be folly,’ and as he also records in his 
recent memoirs : ‘ I emphatically repudiated one suggestion I had heard 
that the Ruhr mines should be flooded. This seemed silly and criminal 


time ..2 
* * * * * 


The following day, on September 6th, the Cabinet group met with 
President Roosevelt in the White House. 

The positions were taken up again and the lines re-drawn. The dis- 
cussion, Hull reported, was ‘ inconclusive’: the distance between the 
views was so great that ‘no meeting of minds ensued.’ The President 
appeared to be taking a tentative middle position. ‘The President cer- 
tainly was not following Morgenthau ... ,’ Stimson reported. ‘I 
wound up by using the analogy of Charles Lamb’s dissertation on roast 
pig (in which the charming English essayist had told the parable of how 
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the reluctant, fleeing animal had been finally trapped in a house which his 
pursuers promptly burned down, congratulating themselves on their 
efficient preparation of dinner). I begged the President to remember that 
this was a most complicated economic question, and all that I was urging 
upon him was that he should not burn down his house of the world for 
the purpose of getcing a meal of roast pig. He apparently caught the 
point.’ 

Stimson definitely came away with the feeling that he had made some 
progress, which was apparently shared by Morgenthau, who promptly 
requested a rehearing before the President. A new meeting was set for 
September 9th. 

The debate was repeated in pretty much the same form, gaining per- 
haps only in intensity. Secretary Morgenthau’s argument rested on his 
assertion that it was a fallacy that Europe needed a strong industrial 
Germany. The reply remained : there could be no excuse for the destruc- 
tion of resources which would be desperately needed for the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. Henry Stimson was, as Hull recorded, ‘ unalterably 
opposed.’ He pleaded with the President that no hasty decisions be made. 
He urged him to accept for the time being a slightly revised version of 
Secretary Hull’s original memorandum, leaving the controversial 
economic issue for future discussion. 

This is how the situation remained on the eve of the Quebec Con- 
ference with Winston Churchill which was to begin on 11th September, 
1944. President Roosevelt had made no decision on any of the papers 
presented to him. 

Hull had been asked to accompany the Presidential party on the 
Canadian trip ; but the ageing Secretary of State, then almost seventy- 
three years old, was not well and saw no urgency to his attending a 
conference which was intended to be ‘ largely military.’ Still: one of the 
principal issues on the agenda for this meeting was the German problem. 
Stimson, too, remained in Washington, uneasy and uncomfortable ; he 
was not too happy about the President’s state of body and mind. ‘I 
have been much troubled by the President’s physical condition. He was 
distinctly not himself Saturday (September 9th). He had a cold and 
seemed tired out. I rather fear for the effects of this hard conference 
upon him. I am particularly troubled . . . that he is going up there 
without any real preparation for the solution of the underlying and funda- 
mental problem of how to treat Germany. So far as he had evidenced it 
in his talks with us, he has had absolutely no study or training in the very 
difficult problem which we have to decide, namely of how far we can 
introduce punitive measures to protect the world from Germany running 
amuck again and how far we must refrain from measures which will 
simply provoke the wrong reaction. . . .’ 

‘ Disturbing reports ’ reached Washington from Quebec. 

On the 13th it was learned that the President had called Morgenthau 
to the Conference. On the 15th Cordell Hull was ‘ astonished ’ to receive 
the news that President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill had or 
embraced Morgenthau’s ideas. 

Vot, CXLVI.—No. 871. F* 
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In the original Morgenthau memorandum which had accompanied 
him to Quebec the following passage occurred about the Ruhr : 


* Within a short period, if possible not longer than 6 months after the 
cessation of hostilities, all industrial plants and equipment not destroyed by 
military action shall be completely dismantled and transported to Allied 
Nations as restitution. All equipment shall be removed from the mines and 
the mines closed.’ 


This proposal had apparently been modified, for the version of the agree- 
ment which Hull had received from Roosevelt stated : 


‘ The industries referred to in the Ruhr and in the Saar (namely, the “easily 
convertible” metallurgical, chemical and electric industries) would therefore 
be necessarily put out of action and closed down. .. .’ 


Nevertheless, it was clear that the attitude which had inspired the original 
Treasury memoranda had been accepted. The concluding paragraphs of 
the Quebec agreement read : 

‘ This programme for eliminating the war-making industries in the Ruhr 
and in the Saar is looking forward to converting Germany into a country 
primarily agricultural and pastoral in its character. 

‘The Prime Minister and the President were in agreement upon this 
programme. 
O.K. 

F.D.R. 
W.S.C. 
September 16, 1944. 15 9” 


Details of what had happened first became available on the 2oth: 
‘ Morgenthau had returned victorious to Washington.’ (The President 
was away entertaining Prime Minister Churchill at the Roosevelt Home 
in Hyde Park, New York.) Hull writes: ‘Morgenthau was wildly 
enthusiastic over what he had accomplished, and came rushing to Stimson 
and me and others with the latest copies of his plans. . . .. According to 
Stimson, Morgenthau told his story ‘ modestly and without rubbing it in, 
but it was the narration of a pretty heavy defeat for everything that we had 
fought for... .’ 

The meeting took place in Cordell Hull’s office in the old grey State 
Department building on Pennsylvania Avenue. Morgenthau was present 
with White, Stimson with McCloy, Hull with his adviser Matthews. 
Writes Hull : 


*I made no effort to hide my stupefaction at what the President and Mr. 
Churchill, at Morgenthau’s insistence, had agreed to at Quebec. I considered 
it a tragedy for all concerned. I emphasised that I did not regard the matter 
as closed.” 


Morgenthau explained that the President’s invitation to him to go to 
Quebec had been a complete surprise to him, and he did not want people 
to think he had engineered it. He also disclosed that Winston Churchill 
had at first been violently against his policy towards Germany. The 
Prime Minister had asked quite frankly whether he had been brought to 
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Quebec to discuss a plan which would leave England chained ‘ to a dead 
body.’ Morgenthau turned to Stimson and said: ‘He probably was 
even more upset than you, Henry.’ 

It was Lord Cherwell, Churchill’s personal assistant, who had appar- 
ently won the Prime Minister over. Several attempts were made to put 
the understanding on paper, none of which pleased Churchill. Finally 
Churchill called in his secretary and dictated his understanding of what 
had been agreed to. Morgenthau said the document was drafted entirely 
by Churchill. 

The following day Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden arrived at 
Quebec ; he became very much upset at the agreement reached and had a 
heated discussion with Churchill. The Prime Minister instructed him 
not to take it up in the War Cabinet until he returned, for he was bent on 
pushing it through. (Eden was not alone in his surprise at Churchill’s 
move. James Byrnes, who had been approached as a possible American 
High Commissioner for Germany and which post he declined for reasons 
not unconnected with the ‘ harshness ’ of the proposed policy, has written: 
‘It is difficult to understand how Mr. Churchill approved the memoran- 
dum. . . . Certainly later at Yalta he deplored a peace that smacked of 
vengeance.”) 

Cordell Hull was fairly bristling with anger. He wrote later: ‘ If the 
Morgenthau Plan leaked out, as it inevitably would—and shortly did—it 
might well mean a bitter-end German resistance. . . . ” 

Henry Stimson threw a blunt question. He asked Morgenthau 
point-blank whether there had been any connection between Churchill’s 
acceptance of this policy and his eagerness to obtain credits from the 
Treasury Department. Morgenthau answered no. 

* * * * * 


The matter was far from closed. The decision had been already made, 
but Stimson felt compelled to present the President with another state- 
ment of his views. Was it a waste of time? He decided to keep the 
record straight. As he wrote in his own diary, ‘it will undoubtedly 
irritate him (Roosevelt) for he dislikes opposition when he has made up 
his mind. But I have thought the thing over and decided to do it. I 
should not keep my self-respect if I did not.’ 

This final Stimson memorandum was drafted in large part by McCloy. 
As McGeorge Bundy writes in his Stimson biography On Active Service : 

‘The paper was designed to appeal from F.D.R., the hasty signer of ill- 
considered memoranda, to Franklin Roosevelt, the farsighted and greatly 
humanitarian President of the United States.’ 


Shortly after Roosevelt’s return to Washington Cordell Hull went to 
see him at the White House. He took the Quebec documents along. 


‘I said bluntly to the President that Morgenthau’s Plan was out of all 
reason...’ (Hull does not, unfortunately, expand on the nature of Roosevelt’s 
response to his arguments.) ‘The President said very little during this con- 
versation except to indicate that he had not actually committed himself to 
Morgenthau’s proposals. In fact, he did not seem to realise the devastating 
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nature of the memorandum of September 15 to which he had put his “o.k.” 
—F.D.R.’ 


(This was President Roosevelt’s first tentative faltering disavowal of the 
treasury plan : the retreat from Morgenthau had begun.) 

Stimson’s memorandum had been taken to Hyde Park by Harry 
Hopkins. Over the week-end he received word that the President had 
read it and wanted to talk to him about it. ‘I hope this is a good symp- 
tom,’ Stimson wrote in his diary, ‘ but I dare not be too sure. . . .” 

On September 24th, to everyone’s annoyance but no one’s surprise, 
the story broke in the newspapers. The range and severity of the cabinet 
disagreements over German policy was a sensational bit of news for the 
press. Drew Pearson put out a pro-treasury version of what had been 
going on stormily behind the scenes. But on the whole the general 
American press reaction was strongly in favour of Hull and Stimson. 
Most editorials sharply attacked Morgenthau and went on to criticize the 
President, too, for reportedly backing him. 

Stimson, home in New York, received a long-distance telephone call 
from Roosevelt on the 27th. The President, Stimson noted, ‘ was evi- 
dently under the influence of the impact of criticism which has followed 
his decision to follow Morgenthau’s advice. The papers have taken it up 
violently and almost unanimously against Morgenthau and the President 
himself, and the impact has been such that he had already evidently 
reached the conclusion that he had made a false step and was trying to 
work out of it . . . he told me that he didn’t really intend to try to make 
Germany a purely agricultural country. . . .2. The two men agreed to 
discuss the matter further on Stimson’s return to Washington. (This was 
the President’s second disavowal, still somewhat hesitant.) 

On September z9th Roosevelt had written a note to Cordell Hull 
which was by way of a reply to the Secretary of State’s previous argu- 
ments. The note, Hull says, ‘ clearly revealed that he had not realized 
the extent to which, at Morgenthau’s urging, he had committed himself 
at Quebec... .’ The President protested—‘ No one wants to make 
Germany a wholly agricultural nation again . .. but no one wants 
** complete eradication of German industrial productive capacity in the 
Ruhr and Saar” . . .” (here was another disavowal, this time clear and 
unambiguous). 

It is quite clear that the so-called ‘ Morgenthau Plan,’ signed scarcely 
two weeks before, was already becoming a thing of the past. On Sep- 
tember 28th President Roosevelt had sent a memorandum to Leo Crowley, 
who was head of the Foreign Economic Administration, requesting him 
to accelerate his own studies towards a post-war policy for Germany . . . 

The final State Department paper on the subject was handed per- 
sonally to the President by Cordell Hull on 1st October, 1944. ‘. . . The 
President, after my conversation with him, ceased to embrace Morgen- 
thau’s ideas on Germany.’ This was the Secretary of State’s last impor- 
tant item of business in his office ; he was on the verge of the collapse 
that necessitated his resignation. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s mind had apparently already been changed. The 
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main arguments of the Stimson-McCloy memorandum helped to reverse 
his old notions : 


‘The question is not whether we want Germans to suffer for their sins. 
Many of us would like to see them suffer the tortures they have inflicted on 
others. The only question is whether over the years a group of seventy million 
educated, efficient and imaginative people can be kept within bounds on such 
a low level of subsistence as the treasury proposals contemplate. I do not 
believe that it is humanly possible. A subordinate question is whether if you 
could do this it is good for the rest of the world either economically or spirit- 
ually. Sound thinking teaches that . . . poverty in one part of the world 
usually induces poverty in other parts. Enforced poverty is even worse, for 
it destroys the spirit not only of the victim but debases the victor. It would 
be just such a crime as the Germans themselves hoped to perpetrate upon 
their victims—it would be a crime against civilisation itself.’ 

‘This country since its very beginning has maintained the fundamental 
belief that all men, in the long run, have the right to be free human beings 
and to live in the pursuit of happiness. Under the Atlantic Charter victors 
and vanquished alike are entitled to freedom from economic want. But the 
proposed treatment of Germany would, if successful, deliberately deprive 
many millions of people of the right to freedom from want and freedom from 
fear. Other peoples all over the world would suspect the validity of our 
spiritual tenets and question the long-range effectiveness of our economic 
and political principles as applied to the vanquished. . . . The sum total of the 
drastic political and economic steps proposed by the Treasury is an open con- 
fession of the bankruptcy of hope for a reasonable economic and political 
settlement of the causes of war.’ 


Stimson and Roosevelt met for lunch on October 3rd. The President 
was apparently very tired and unwell. But ‘he was very friendly, 
although in evident discomfort.’ Stimson put his propositions to him 
‘ with all the friendliness and tact possible,’ for he did indeed feel a very 
real and deep friendship for him. 

Stimson reminded Roosevelt that he had asked him to talk with him 
when they next met about their issue over the treatment of Germany. 
As Stimson’s diary records the scene : 


‘ He grinned and looked naughty and said: “ Henry Morgenthau pulled 
a boner” and said that we really were not apart on that; that he had no 
intention of turning Germany into an agrarian state... .’ 
Stimson, however, warned him that the paper which Churchill had drawn 
up and which he had initialed did contain the proposition of converting 
Germany ‘ into a country primarily agricultural and pastoral in its char- 
acter,’ and he read him the three sentences beginning with the one saying 
that ‘ the industries referred to in the Ruhr and in the Saar would therefore 
be necessarily put out of action and closed down’ down to the last sen- 
tence saying that ‘this programme for eliminating the war-making 
industries in the Ruhr and in the Saar is looking forward to converting 
Germany into a country primarily agricultural and pastoral in its 
character.’ 

‘ He was frankly staggered by this and said he had no idea how he could 
have initialed this; that he had evidently done it without much thought.’ 
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Stimson went on to say that he thought the problem was analagous to 
the problem of an operation for cancer where it is necessary to cut deeply 
to get out the malignant tissue even at the expense of much sound tissue 
in the process, but not to the extent of cutting out any vital organs which 
by killing the patient would frustrate the benefit of the operation. 


‘I said throughout the war his leadership had been on a high moral plane 
and he had fought for the highest moral objectives. Now during the postwar 
readjustment “‘ you must not poison this position,” which he and our country 
held, with anything like mere hatred or vengeance... .’ 


* * * * * 


How far things had changed since those fateful September days is 
evidenced by the fact that shortly before President Roosevelt’s death (on 
April 12th, 1945) he had broached the question of appointing John J. 
McCloy, Stimson’s closest adviser and co-author of the anti-Morgenthau 
memorandum, as Civilian High Commissioner for Germany. 

Events were moving swiftly. By the early spring of 1945 it was clear 
that the war in Europe was almost over. Planning for Germany was 
speeded up and given semi-final formulations. Leo Crowley’s report, 
requested by the President in September, was furnished to the State 
Department and considered in drafting the plan finally agreed upon. On 
March 25th Roosevelt gave his approval. As Byrnes has written: ‘ This 
memorandum was used by Assistant Secretary of State Clayton when he 
represented us on the economic committee at Potsdam. It said nothing 
about making Germany an agricultural and pastoral state . . .” (Byrnes 
goes on to say, ‘nor did Mr. Churchill, who had initialed the Quebec 
programme, mention it to President Truman or to me. The fact is, it 
was not mentioned to us by anyone at Potsdam. . . .’) 

This would seem to be a clear enough refutation of Morgenthau’s 
own claims for the programme originally initialed at Quebec. In his 
book, Germany is our Problem, published in 1945, Morgenthau writes, 
quite incorrectly : ‘ Since that conference, it is worth nothing, the basic 
principles of the programme have represented the official position of the 
United States Government. It is obvious that in the Potsdam declaration 
signed by President Truman, Prime Minister Attlee and Marshal Stalin 
the three principal Allies were seeking to carry out the objectives of that 
policy. . . .. How much at variance with the facts this claim is betrayed 
itself in the pages of Morgenthau’s own book which is, in part, a critique 
of American occupation policy in Germany . . . for precisely failing to 
fulfil the inspiration of Quebec. He had even gone so far as to propose 
that ‘ no Germans should be left in the Ruhr at all’; now, in the summer 
of 1945, he was distressed by the ‘ spirit in higher ranks which prompted a 
recommendation that German coal miners be allowed a larger food 
tation. .. .” 

There is also a report by the President’s son, Elliot Roosevelt (on the 
whole, not a very reliable witness) to the effect that his father had dis- 
cussed the Morgenthau Plan at Yalta in February, 1945: ‘He found a 
ready listener to this plan in Marshal Stalin. . . .? Nonetheless, it appears 
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from abundant evidence on all sides that the Morgenthau Plan did not 
survive the end of September, 1944. 

On 16th May, 1945, Henry L. Stimson wrote, at President Truman’s 
request, a memorandum urging that there was no place for clumsy 
economic vengeance in American policy towards Germany. 


‘Early proposals for the treatment of Germany provided for keeping 
Germany near the margin of hunger as a means of punishment for past 


‘ misdeeds. I have felt that this was a grave mistake. Punish her war criminals 


in full measure. Deprive her permanently of her weapons, her general staff, 
and perhaps her entire army. Guard her governmental action until the Nazi- 
education generation has passed from the stage—admittedly a long job. 
But do not deprive her of the means of building up ultimately a contented 
Germany interested in following non-militaristic methods of civilisation. 
This must necessarily involve some industrialization for Germany to-day has 
approximately thirty million excess population beyond what can be supported 
by agriculture alone. The eighty million Germans and Austrians in central 
Europe to-day necessarily swing the balance of that continent. A solution 
must be found for their future peaceful existence and it is to the interest of 
the whole world that they should not be driven by stress of hardship into a 
non-democratic and necessarily predatory habit of life.’ 


Indeed, at the time of Potsdam the practical urgency of a constructive 
economic programme in Germany was pointed to by General Eisenhower. 
In his recently published memoirs, the first Military Governor writes : 


‘Clay and I were convinced that rehabilitation of the Ruhr was vital to 
our best interests. Nowhere else in Europe were there coal deposits equal 
in quality and so easily workable. And already it was apparent that coal 
would be the key to successful administration of occupied Germany. Without 
coal, transporation could not be restored and without transportation the 
whole country would remain paralyzed. I told the President that unless we 
emphasized Ruhr rehabilitation Germany would soon be starving. Americans, 
of course, would never permit even their former enemies to starve and would 
voluntarily assume the costly task of feeding them. But I thought that this 
financial burden could be prevented. It appeared to me that if Ruhr coal 
production were pushed and transportation restored, Germany could soon 
be exporting products of light industry not in any way related to the banned 
wat industries. Payment for these would enable her to buy and import from 
others enough food stocks to meet inevitable shortages. . . .” 


In a final conversation with President Truman on 3rd July, 1945, 
Henry L. Stimson discussed the shape of American policy in Germany. 
He found that his views were ‘ fully shared by the White House.’ 

There was still a lingering echo of John Maynard Keynes’ words— 
‘If only, as we must pray they will, the souls of the European peoples 
turn away this winter from the false idols which have survived the war 
that created them, and substitute in their hearts for the hatred and the 
nationalism, which now possess them, thoughts and hopes of the happi- 
ness and solidarity of the European family. . . .” 








W. B. YEATS AND THE UNITY OF 
BEING 


By B. Rajan 


I 


F all the poets who have written in this century there is none whose 

need for a system of belief was more urgent and lasting than that 
of W. B. Yeats. His criticism, his poetry and his philosophic specula- 
tions are all creations of this dominant necessity, a necessity which, if 
we are to believe his autobiography, became inescapable at the early age 
of eighteen. 

I was unlike others of my generation in one thing only. Iam very religious, 
and deprived by Huxley and Tyndall, whom I detested, of the simple-minded 
religion of my childhood, I had made a new religion, almost an infallible church 
of poetic tradition of a fardel of stories, and of personages and of emotions, 
inseparable from their first expression, passed on from generation to generation 
by poets and painters with some help from philosophers and theologians. I 
wished for a world, where I could discover this tradition perpetually, and not 
in pictures and in poems only, but in tiles round the chimney-piece and in the 
hangings that kept out the draught. 

This desire for an ‘ infallible church ’ led Yeats to many and varying 
expedients. It controlled his interest in the Symbolist movement and 
his belief in an absolute which magic could invoke. It taught him to 
cultivate the mythology of Ireland as a means of recovering an imaginative 
unity which could set aside the divisions of time and society. Finally 
as these substitutes broke down, or proved unserviceable, it forced him 
to construct a personal reality from which the requirements of his poetry 
could be nourished. Clearly, then, it is an intellectual indulgence to 
separate these interests, when every page of Yeats’s writing compels us 
to recognise their unity, to see them as instruments of a common purpose, 
the partial confessions of a single dominant theme. The nature of that 
theme is stated early and memorably in Yeats’s Assobiographies : 

I had been put into a rage by the followers of Huxley, Tyndall, Carolus 
Duran, and Bastien-Lepage, who not only asserted the unimportance of subject 
whether in art or literature, but the independence of the arts from one another. 
Upon the other hand, I delighted in every age where poet and artist confined 
themselves gladly to some inherited subject-matter known to the whole people, 
for I thought that in man and race alike there is something called ‘ Unity of 
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Being,’ using that term as Dante used it when he compared beauty in the 
Convito to a perfectly proportioned human body. My father, from whom I 
had learned the term, preferred a comparison to a musical instrument so strung 
that if we touch a string all the strings murmur faintly. 


Yeats seems to have been impressed by his father’s simile since he returns 
to it later in ‘ The Stirring of the Bones’ : 


I still think that in a species of man, wherein I count myself, nothing matters 
so much as Unity of Being, but if I seek it as Goethe sought, who was not of 
that species, I but combine in myself, and perhaps as it now seems, looking 
backward, in others also, incompatibles. Goethe . . . could but seek it as 
Wilhelm Meister seeks it intellectually, critically, and through a multitude of 
deliberately chosen experiences ; events and forms of skill gathered as if for a 
collector’s cabinet ; whereas true Unity of Being, where all the nature murmurs 
in response if but a single note be touched, is found emotionally, instinctively, 
by the rejection of all experience not of the right quality, and by the limitation 
of its quantity. Of all this I knew nothing. . . . Nor did I understand how 
little that Unity, however wisely sought, is possible without a Unity of Culture 
in class or people that is no longer possible at all. 


The idea is strikingly similar to Eliot’s conception of ‘ unified sensibility ’ 
with the difference that, in Yeats’s formulation, the unity of the individual 
is correlated more explicitly to the Unity of Culture which it depends on 
and reflects. The disintegration of the individual is thus seen as the 
outcome of a social process and of forces of division which operate 
through history. 


Had not Europe shared one mind and heart, until both mind and heart 
began to break into fragments a little before Shakespeare’s birth ? Music and 
verse began to fall apart when Chaucer robbed verse of its speed that he might 
give it greater meditation . . . painting parted from religion in the later 
Renaissance that it might study effects of tangibility undisturbed ; while, that 
it might characterise where it had once personified, it renounced, in our own 
age, all that inherited subject-matter which we have named poetry. . . . Nor 
have we fared better under the common daylight, for pure reason has notoriously 
made but light of practical reason, and been made light of in its turn from that 
morning when Descartes discovered that he could think better in his bed than 
out of it ; nor needed I original thought to discover, being so late of the school 
of Morris, that machinery had not separated from handicraft wholly for the 
world’s good, nor to notice that the distinction of classes had become their 
isolation. 

Elsewhere in ‘ The Tragic Generation’ the thesis is even more strik- 
ingly expressed : 


Somewhere about 1450, though later in some parts of Europe by a hundred 
years or so, and in some earlier, men attained to personality in great numbers, 
‘Unity of Being,’ and became like a ‘ perfectly proportioned human body,’ 
and as men so fashioned held places of power, their nations had it too, prince 
and ploughman sharing that thought and feeling. What afterwards showed 
for rifts and cracks were there already, but imperious impulse held all together. 
Then the scattering came, the seeding of the poppy, bursting of pea-pod, and 
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for a time personality seemed but the stronger for it. Shakespeare’s people 
make all things serve their passion, and that passion is for the moment the whole 
energy of their being—birds, beasts, men, women, landscape, society, are but 
symbols and metaphors, nothing is studied in itself, the mind is a dark well, 
no surface, depth only. The men that Titian painted, the men that Jongsen 
painted, even the men of Van Dyck, seemed at moments like great hawks at 
rest. In the Dublin National Gallery there hung, perhaps there still hang, 
upon the same wall, a portrait of some Venetian gentleman by Strozzi, and 
Mr. Sargent’s painting of President Wilson. Whatever thought broods in 
the dark eyes of that Venetian gentleman, has drawn its life from his whole 
body ; it feeds upon it as the flame feeds upon the candle—and should that 
thought be changed, his pose would change, his very cloak would rustle for 
his whole body thinks. President Wilson lives only in the eyes, which are 
steady and intent; the flesh about the mouth is dead, and the hands are dead, 
and the clothes suggest no movement of his body, nor any movement but that 
of the valet, who has brushed and folded in mechanical routine. 


The poet speaks here as well as the historian and no quotation could 
suggest more strongly the colouring and quality of the poet’s concern. 
As long as the mind can create through its possession by a vital unity, 
as long as its separate fragments can create through the memory and 
hope of that possession, as long as this heritage of order can be preserved 
as the emotional property of prince and ploughman, the language of a 
poem can derive its public significance from the very intensity of its 
personal origins. But when the forces of division eat into this unity, 
when intellect is severed from emotion and barriers of custom set between 
social classes, the consequence must be that the poet is isolated from the 
thoughts and feelings of his potential audience. 


Before the counting house had created a new class and a new art without 
breeding and without ancestry, and set this art and this class between the hut 
and the castle and the hut and the cloister, the art of the people was as closely 
mingled with the art of the coteries as was the speech of the people that delighted 
in rhythmical animation, in idiom, in images, in words full of far-off suggestion, 
with the unchanging speech of the poets. 


The consequences, however, do not end here. ‘ Things fall apart,’ in 
the very theatre of the poet’s solitude and language is cut off from the 
experience which gives it validity. 


Literature decays when it no longer makes more beautiful or vivid the 
language which unites it to all life . . . one must not forget that the death of 
language, the substitution of phrases as nearly impersonal as algebra, for 
words and rhythms varying from man to man, is but a part of the tyranny of 
impersonal things. 

Yeats’s fear of abstractions (symbolised in his poetry by the hawk) is 
one which occurs fairly frequently in his writing. But it is a repudiation 
which has little in common with Imagist criticisms of the ‘ cosmic’ 
poet. Yeats’s concern is not with the subject of poetry or with rectifi- 
cations of poetic technique ; it is the recovery, of Unity of Being through 
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concrete poetic experience, the re-creation of a wholeness which had been 
torn apart by history. 


We lose our freedom more and more as we get away from ourselves, and 
not merely because our minds are overthrown by abstract phrases and generali- 
sations, reflections in a mirror that seem living, but because we have turned the 
table of value upside down and believe that the root of reality is not in the 
centre but somewhere in that whirling circumference. How can we cteate 
like the ancients when innumerable considerations of external probability or 
social utility destroy the seeming irresponsible creative power that is life itself? 


These quotations should help to indicate the remarkable width of Yeats’s 
criticism and the degree to which his view of the poet’s condition depends 
on his conception of history and society. 

In a world in which inexorable forces were making for division, 
where the poet was forced into conflict with society and feeling destroyed 
by the abstractions of language, Yeats believed, somewhat irrationally, 
that ‘ individual men might still escape’ and lead others back to the 
innocence of unity. ‘ All culture,’ he said, in speaking of Blake, ‘ is an 
effort to bring again the simplicity of the first ages with knowledge of 
good and evil added to it.’ The same hope flickered in his acceptance 
of Irish Mythology : ‘ Might I not, with health and good luck to aid me, 
create some new Prometheus Unbound; Patrick or Columbkil, Oisin or 
Fion in Prometheus’ stead ; and instead of Caucasus, Cro-Patric or Ben 
Bulben ? Have not all races had their first unity from a mythology, that 
marries them to rock and hill?’ It is this obsessing consciousness of 
the need for integration which ultimately determines Yeats’s interest in 
magic, an interest too frequently dismissed as an innocuous diversion, 
or a necessary concession to the frailty of genius. Yeats’s own definition 
of his purpose—‘a Unity of Culture defined and evoked by Unity of 
Image ’"—should help to warn us against this misconception, while the 
familiar word ‘ unity’ cannot but reiterate the strength and persistence 
of his dominant concern. To one deprived by Huxley and Tyndall of 
the simple-minded religion of his childhood and who as a consequence 
had grown to hate science with a ‘ monkish hate’ there could be few 
beliefs more consoling and attractive than that in a universal and extra- 
scientific reality which could be wholly communicated by poetic symbols. 
It would be something of a simplification, however, to regard Yeats’s 
interests as anti-scientific. His aim was not so much to reject science 
as to restrain it, or rather to establish with scientific finality a universe 
which was naturally and innately poetic. It is these hopes which explain 
his zeal for verification (a zeal which he tells us irritated A. E.) and his 
consequent addition to bizarre experiments. 


I had learned from Blake to hate all abstraction, and, irritated by the abstrac- 
tion of what were called ‘ esoteric teachings,’ I began a series of experiments. 
Some book or magazine published by the society had quoted from an essay 
upon magic by some seventeenth-century writer. If you burnt a flower to 
ashes and put the ashes under, I think, the receiver of an air pump, and stood 
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the receiver in the moonlight for so many nights, the ghost of the flower would 
appear hovering over its ashes. I got together a committee which performed 
this experiment without results. 


Such minor failures, however, could not shake Yeats’s conviction that 
a new age of unity was impending : 
I cannot get it out of my mind that this age of criticism is about to pass, 


and an age of imagination, of moods, of revelation, about to come in its place ; 
for certainly belief in a supersensual world is at hand again. 


So intense was Yeats’s faith in this approaching revelation that a year 
later, in 1896, he was negotiating the purchase of Castle Rock on Lough 
Key as a place of retreat for the Order of Celtic Mysteries. 


I planned a mystical Order which should buy or hire the castle, and keep 
it as a place where its members could retire for a while for contemplation, and 
where we might establish mysteries like those of Eleusis or Samothrace; and 
for ten years to come my most impassioned thought was a vain attempt to 
find philosophy and to create ritual for that Order. I had an unshakable 
conviction arising how or whence I cannot tell, that invisible gates would open 
as they opened for Blake, as they opened for Swedenborg, as they opened for 
Boehme, and that this philosophy would find its manuals of devotion in all 
imaginative literature, and set before Irishmen for special manual an Irish 
literature which, though made by many minds, would seem the work of a 
single mind, and turn our places of beauty or legendary association into holy 
symbols. 


This passage brings out clearly the complementary functions of mythology 
and magic as the instruments of Yeats’s passion for unity. Mythology 
serves that demand by creating a composite tradition in which the work 
of many minds can seem the work of one mind. Magic serves it by 
making that tradition symbolic of reality ; all minds and all memories 
are supposed to flow into a great mind and a great memory and this 
impersonal and unvarying substratum can be evoked by magical or 
poetic symbols. The authority of literature is therefore founded on its 
special means of access to reality, its concentration of that ultimate order 
which its various symbols entangle and reflect. 


All art that is not mere story-telling or mere portraiture is symbolic and has 
the purpose of those symbolic talismans which medieval magicians made with 
complex colours and forms, and bade their patients ponder over daily, and 
guard with holy secrecy; for it entangles, in complex colours and forms, a 
part of the divine essence. 


Yeats’s adaptation of the doctrines of Symbolism can now be located 
in the frame of his dominant interests. Professor Bowra rightly points 
out that Yeats, unlike Mallarmé, ‘ does not regard poetry as complete in 
itself, with its own ritual and its own meaning.’ The divergence from 
Symbolist doctrine is characteristic. Yeats cannot be content with poetic 
form for its own sake any more than with descriptions of nature for the 
sake of nature, or the moral law for the sake of the moral iaw. He has 
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to regard the order created in poetry as directed to and made possible 
by a unity beyond it; the ‘laws of art’ are never for him ultimate but 
always the revelation of the ‘ hidden laws of the world.’ The function 
of these hidden laws is consequently twofold ; they are both the content 
and the conditions of poetic activity. ‘If I had not made magic my 
constant study’ wrote Yeats in a letter to O’Leary, ‘I could not have 
written a single word of my Blake books nor would the Countess Cathleen 
have ever come to exist. The mystical life is the centre of all that I do 
and all that I think and all that I write. It holds to my work the same 
relation that the philosophy of Godwin bears to the work of Shelley.’ 
This liberating function of belief is brought out even more strongly in 
the confused course of Yeats’s controversy with Eglinton : 


I believe that the renewal of belief, which is the great movement of our time, 
will more and more liberate the arts from ‘their age’ and from life and leave 
them more and more free to lose themselves in beauty, and to busy themselves 
like all the great poetry of the past, and like all the religious of all times with 
‘ old faiths, myths, dreams,’ the accumulated beauty of the age. I believe that 
all men will more and more reject the opinion that poetry is a ‘ criticism of life,’ 
and be more and more convinced that it is a revelation of a hidden life, and 
that they may even come to think ‘ painting, poetry and music’ ‘ the only means 
of conversing with eternity left to man on earth.’ 


Evidently three years of waiting had not shaken Yeats’s conviction that 
‘invisible gates would open.’ His unconscious invention of a ‘ renewal 
of belief’ and his dramatisation of it as ‘the great movement of our 
time’ are tragic evidence of his need for order, a need so imperious 
that it is not until seven years afterwards that we read his first tentative 
admission of defeat : 


All symbolic art should arise out of a real belief, and that it cannot do so in 
this age proves that this age is a road and not a resting place for the imaginative 
arts. 


After this the end is unavoidable. ‘'The dream of my early manhood,’ 
Yeats wrote in sombre retrospect, ‘ that a modern nation can return to 
Unity of Culture, is false ; though it may be we can achieve it for some 
small circle of men and women, and there leave it till the moon bring 
round its century.’ If this essay has so far managed to prove anything 
it should have established the strength of these conclusions and demon- 
strated that Yeats was driven upon them, not by any lack of critical sense 
or foresight but by the impersonal logic of necessity. His failure would 
be txivial if it were merely his own. It acquires its representativeness 
and its tragic authority as‘a pattern of failure for its class and age. 


II 


In A Packet for Ezra Pound Yeats informs us with disarming candour 
that his poetry has ‘ gained in self-possession and power.’ ‘I owe this 
change,’ he continues, ‘ to an incredible experience’ and goes on to add 
that four days after his marriage his wife attempted automatic writing. 
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What she took down was so profound and exciting that Yeats was 
prepared to devote the rest of his life to ‘ explaining and piecing together 
scattered sentences.’ But the spirits, with a wisdom denied to literary 
critics, informed him that this was unnecessary: ‘We have come to 
give you metaphors for poetry.” No one who has read Yeats’s later 
writing can doubt that the spirits performed their task impeccably but 
many will be uncertain how to regard the body of ribald anecdotes and 
cosmic speculation which made the achievement of this poetry possible. 
Edmund Wilson, for instance, considers it ‘most curious’ that Yeats 
should have constructed such a system and goes on to imply that the 
system represents Yeats’s need to live intermittently ‘in a world of pure 
imagination where the necessities of the real world do not hold.’ To 
those who have followed Yeats’s long and fruitless search for a public 
mythology his final relapse into a private one may be regrettable but it 
can hardly be called curious. Moreover, for Yeats, dreams are the origin 
of responsibilities; the ‘world of pure imagination’ is a source of 
criticism and a poetic viewpoint, a means of defining, not evading the 
* necessities of the real world.’ But while denying that Yeats inhabited 
Axel’s Castle, one cannot wholly agree with Cleanth Brooks’s assertion 
that the system reintegrates science and religion and represents ‘an 
utterance of the whole soul of man.’ It is not even an utterance of the 
whole soul of Yeats. That commendation should be reserved for the 
best of his poetry and no criticism of its achievement can go very far if 
it refuses to draw the firmest of distinctions between the validity of the 
system itself and the validity of the poems it made possible. 

The function of his mythology has been stated quite plainly by 
Yeats : ‘ I wished for a system of thought which would leave the imagina- 
tion free to create and yet make all that it created, or could create, part 
of the one history and that the soul’s. The Greeks certainly had such a 
system and so had Dante . . . and I think no man since.’ For forty 
years Yeats had sought to discover this reality in concepts and symbols 
which were publicly acceptable. But he had been driven from a general 
to a personal synthesis. His dream of a national literature had collapsed, 
his faith in a renewal of belief had been frustrated, and the ‘ invisible 
gates which he had watched so hopefully had failed to open for his 
generation as they had opened for Blake and Swedenborg and Boehme. 
When at last they opened they did so for himalone. But if the revelation 
was not public it was at any rate comprehensive. It was his own failure 
solidified and objectified, raised to the status of a general necessity. 
The defeats and frustrations of his life were given a context; they 
flowed into a personal unification which in its turn became ‘ part of the 
one history.’ Every event found its reverberation elsewhere. If the 
string of a single experience was touched all the strings of reality murmured 
in response. Each thought and emotion that the man had lived through 
could be drawn into the unity of what the poet created. This feeling 
that his experience was naturally meaningful, that it could be made 
responsible to a single synthesis, gave Yeats’s poetry authority and a 
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sense of direction ; his imagination was set free to create by the conviction 
that its products would vivify the largest of possible contexts. Yeats, 
moreover, was temperamentally a poet who needed to accept a system of 
thought as a necessary preliminary to poetic activity. His concern is 
with the imaginative products of belief, never, like Eliot’s, with the 
experience of believing. At its worst this means that his poetry is 
assertive when it ought to be exploratory, that it is too rigidly fixed in 
its treatment of experience. But at its best his poetry absorbs these 
initial assumptions and makes them ingredients of its independent 
meaning. When this happens, the sense of wholeness and meaningful 
complexity which ‘ the system ’ generates is objectified and made perma- 
nent by each poem’s special integrity ; this probably accounts for the 
rich yet homogeneous texture of implication which is achieved so 
memorably by Yeats’s later writing. 

The validity of the system was thus personal rather than general. 
It represented Yeats’s achievement of Unity of Being for himself and for 
‘some small circle of men and women.’ It provided a setting for his 
poetic history and for the conclusions that history had developed—the 
theory of the mask, the belief in magic, the failure of the invisible gates 
to open, the conviction that, since the Middle Ages, minds as well as 
things had progressively fallen apart. In this way a peculiarly authori- 
tative connection was created between Yeats’s life and his systematic 
philosophy ; the system became the stylisation of his life and his life 
conversely the experience of the system. But though the poetic advan- 
tages of this harmony are obvious and though these advantages are 
reinforced by the strength and authority of a personal revelation, the 
system can still only be regarded as the beginning, not the end of the 
poet’s achievement. No poet can be satisfied with a purely personal 
synthesis. His problem must be to press outwards from that synthesis 
towards the creation of a public meaning. Those who regard Yeats’s 
‘ philosophy ’ as the ‘ content’ of his poetry are refusing to recognise 
this responsibility. The aim of the poetry is not to instruct us in the 
science of gyres and wheels or even in the experience of gyring and 
wheeling ; it is to acquaint us with an independent and achieved reality 
which has taken these abstractions as its personal points of departure. 
The best poems either leave the system behind them, or absorb what 
they share with it into a system of their own. Yeats himself recognised 
this responsibility, the responsibility of all poets to achieve a public 
language : ‘that word which I had not thought of myself, is a word I 
want.’ His spiritual advisers were also aware of the principle: ‘ we 
have come to give you metaphors for poetry.” One should add also 
Yeats’s favourite quotation from Goethe: ‘a poet needs all philosophy 
but he must keep it out of his work.’ We do scant justice to the best of 
the later poems if we refuse to value them for their independence and to 
recognise that our knowledge of their esthetic natures requires no 
acquaintance with their philosophic origins. 

It must nevertheless be entered as a criticism of Yeats that he was able 
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to find refuge in a synthesis of this kind. The best one can say for it is 
that it is comprehensive, that it explains more than science does and 
explains it more poetically. But it lacks the indispensable condition 
for a secure and enduring system of belief. It has no moral centre, 
experienced or asserted, no: means of evaluation except Yeats’s bitter 
pride, his aristocratic aloofness from the course of the great wheel of 
history. These responses may have their attractions but they are 
theatrical rather than vital and one can only be momentarily satisfied 
with whatever arrangement of ‘ being’ they accomplish. True unity, 
on the contrary, grows from a moral centre, from what is distinctively 
human in personality, the desire to acknowledge and experience values. 
Yeats’s poetry frequently proceeds from such a centre, but it is always a 
centre created entirely by the impulse of the poem, by the organising 
power of poetic language with its complex capacity fot comment and 
appraisal. The elements of the system then exist as metaphors sustained 
and criticised by this centre. But in the absence of this poetic support 
and qualification the defects of Yeats’s scheme become distressingly 
obvious. As an arrangement of facts it is dangerously trivial, neither 
responsible like science to empirical proof nor responsible like religion 
to a general acceptance of value. It is only a diagram and a misleading 
diagram. When Yeats’s poetry is controlled by the diagram alone it 
becomes capricious and sterile as a comment on reality. The failure of 
the system, moreover, points to a failure in the mind of its maker. Yeats 
is not sufficiently critical in his acceptance of order. His lack of concern 
with organising values, the relative ease with which he shifts from one 
scheme of esthetic salvation to another, points to a too ready acceptance 
of discipline simply as discipline in private experience as well as in social 
action. 

Granting, however, that such systems are sometimes necessary, it 
remains true that these unifications can only be self-defeating if the poet 
cannot proceed from them towards some public reality. He can do so 
in any of three ways: He can strive for maximum self-sufficiency so that 
the meaning and function of each word and idea is, as far as possible, 
derivable from its context; he can attempt a limited self-sufficiency 
assuming as an external reference a common core of sentiments and 
values which he can take for granted in each member of his audience ; 
or he can try to make the problem disappear by identifying the public 
referents with the private. Yeats chooses the third way in theory, while 
frequently conforming to the first in practice. For him the personal 
integration is, ideally, a reflection of the general and Unity of Being in 
order to be meaningful requires a corresponding Unity of Culture. As 
my first section has shown, these ideas are correlated at a comparatively 
early stage in Yeats’s development. It is therefore hardly surprising 
that, as the personal synthesis to form itself, Yeats’s became more and 
more deeply committed to the realisation of its national counterpart. 
His first instincts, it is true, seem to have been those of withdrawal : 
‘to oppose the new ill-breeding of Ireland,’ he wrote in 1909, ‘ which 
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may in a few years destroy all that has given Ireland a distinguished name 
in the world. . . . I can only set up a secondary or interior personality 
created out of the tradition of myself, and this personality (alas, only 
possible to me in my writings) must be always gracious and simple. 
It must have that slight separation from interests which makes charm 
possible, while remaining near enough for passion.’ But Yeats could 
not be long satisfied even with this slight ‘ estrangement’ from events. 
In the very same diary we find him expatiating on the need of the nation 
for ‘some moral diagram,’ a need which obviously, though uncon- 
sciously, socialises the gyres and great wheels which were to be supplied 
by his advisers. Elsewhere in the diary the conviction takes on more 
ominous implications : 

No art can conquer the people alone—the people are conquered by an ideal 
of life upheld by authority. As this ideal is rediscovered, the arts, music and 
poetry, painting and literature, will draw closer together. 


By 1919 this ‘ coming together ’ had been accomplished for Yeats : 


One day when I was twenty-three or twenty-four this sentence seemed to 
form in my head without my willing it, much as sentences form when we are 
half-asleep : ‘ Hammer your thoughts into unity.’ For days I could think of 
nothing else, and for years I tested all I did by that sentence. I had three 
interests : interest in a form of literature, in a form of philosophy, and a belief 
in nationality. None of these seemed to have anything to do with the other, 
but gradually my love of literature and my belief in nationality came together. 
Then for years I said to myself that these two had nothing to do with my form 
of philosophy, but that I had only to be sincere and to keep from constraining 
one by the other and they would become one interest. Now all the three are, 
I think, one, or rather all three are a discrete expression of a single conviction. 
I think that each has behind it my whole character and has gained thereby a 
certain newness—for is not every man’s character peculiar to him ?—and that 
I have become a cultivated man. 


But the personal unification needed to be completed by the national. 
‘ All creation ’ Yeats had written in 1909, ‘ requires one mind to make and 
one mind of enjoyment.’ That ‘mind of enjoyment,’ formed at rare 
moments in the theatre, could now, he suggested, be created by ‘ religion 
or the politics of religion.” So one is surprised, less by Yeats’s theories 
than by his unflagging persistence, when one finds him, ten years later, 
proposing to begin ‘ another epoch’ by recommending to the nation ‘a 
new doctrine that of Unity of Being.’ The national synthesis is now 
advocated in terms which are a deliberate equivalent of the personal : 


If we could but unite our economics and our nationalism with our religion, 
that, too, would become philosophic—and the religion which does not become 
philosophic as religion is in the East, will die out of modern Europe—and we, 
our three great interests made but one, would at last be face to face with the 
great riddle and might, it may be, hit the answer. 


It is, unfortunately, not easy to make the ‘ three great interests ’ one. 
Faced, as every thinker with his qualities must be, with the discrepancy 
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between his vision and actuality, Yeats tends more and more to set mass 
civilisation against minority culture, the ignorance of the many against 
the wisdom of the few. From this it is only one step further to assert 
the rights of the elect against the many and one does not need to move 
very far beyond that to make military power the means of that assertion. 
* An ideal of life upheld by authority ’"—translate that programme into 
practical politics and sooner or later you will call for ‘ marching men.’ 
Yeats moves to his conclusion with depressing directness ; it is frighten- 
ing to find someone so alive to the complexity of poetic experience and 
yet so convinced of the authority of a particular ‘ moral diagram.’ By 
1924 he is able to quote Mussolini with approval—‘ we will trample on 
the decomposing body of the goddess of liberty "—and to elaborate that 
programme in his own terms: ‘the stream has turned backwards and 
generations to come will have for their task, not the widening of liberty, 
but recovery from its errors—the building up of authority, the restoration 
of discipline, the discovery of a life sufficiently heroic to live without the 
opium dream.’ These views are fortified by Yeats’s theory of history— 
a cyclical one influenced by Vico and Spengler and bitterly hostile to the 
‘myth’ of progress. They are developed further in his treatment of 
Swift’s politics : 


Liberty depended upon a balance within the state, like that of the humours 
in a human body, or like that ‘ unity of being’ Dante compared to a perfectly 
proportioned human body, and for its sake Swift was prepared to sacrifice 
what seems to the modern man liberty itself. 


This mounting insistence on authority and discipline, this contemptuous 
dismissal of individual freedom, would be suspect in any circumstances ; 
it is all the more so because it is never related to a clear-cut conception 
of what discipline is for. Yeats’s politics seem to be built on the some- 
what poetic assumption that the ends of social action are created by the 
means. An outer discipline impels one to an inner self-discovery. The 
* general will’ of a cultured and militant élite issues into the spontaneous 
unity of a nation, becoming part of that nation’s corporate consciousness, 
its rebirth in the passion of a common enterprise. When beliefs so 
uncritical are linked to an unconscious liking for violence—one of 
Yeats’s arguments for aristocracy is that 60 per cent. of the damage done 
by German submarines in the Great War was done by twenty-four out 
of four hundred commanders—the consequence must be that those 
beliefs will deteriorate into the passionate insistence on order for its own 
sake and eventually into the desperate acceptance of any order that is 
strong enough #o be: 


If that reign (of the mob) is not broken our public life will move from 
violence to violence or from violence to apathy, our parliament disgrace and 
debauch those who enter it; our men of letters live like outlaws in their 
country. It will be broken when some government seeks Unity of Culture 
not less than economic unity, welding to the purpose, museum, school, univer- 
sity, learned institution. A nation should be like the audience in some great 
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theatre—‘ In the theatre’ said Victor Hugo, ‘ the mob becomes a people ’— 
watching the sacred drama of its own history ; every spectator finding self and 
neighbour there, finding all the world there as we find the sun in the bright spot 
under the burning glass. We know the world through abstractions, statistics, 
time-tables, through images that refuse to compose themselves into a clear 
design. Such knowledge thins the blood. To know it in the concrete we 
must know it near at hand; religion itself during our own impressionable 
yeats in the dramatis persone of our own narrow stage; I think of those 
centuries before the great schism had divided East and West, accepted by 
Catholic and Protestant alike. Into the drama must enter all that have lived 
with precision and energy. . . . If any government or party undertake this 
work it will need force, marching men; (the logic of fanaticism, whether in a 
woman or mob is drawn from a premise protected by ignorance and therefore 
irrefutable) ; it will promise not this or that measure but a discipline, a way of 
life ; that sacred drama must to all native eyes and ears become the greatest of 
the parables. 


These are savage sentences indeed and bitter ones to contemplate. 
But the cry of Fascist is too easy and in many ways too trivial. Yeats’s 
fanaticism is really only the proof of his honesty, the primitive assertion 
of the poet’s natural right to a society and context where his poetry can 
be meaningful. It is true that the natural rights of the poet should be 
subordinate to his responsibilities as a citizen, and it is also true that no 
Unity of Culture can be established or defended by the weapons of armed 
force and gross material power. But one cannot cure the disease by 
scoffing at the remedy. The problem of the poet in society—of his 
inability to redeem or celebrate a system emptied of imaginative meaning 
—is difficult enough and torturing enough to lead to fanatical and 
desperate solutions. It is Yeats’s achievement to have compelled us to 
see this breach so plainly; to heal it is the responsibility of all those 
besides the poet who feel the separation and are conscious of its tragedy. 
The methods we choose may not be Yeats’s methods but our values must 
certainly be nourished by his values, by the manner in which his literary 
insights flow into and animate his dominant passion for order. No 
critic since Matthew Arnold has seen the necessities of his time more 
clearly, or isolated with more revealing starkness the alienation of the 
contemporary poet from the prevailing standards and culture of his age. 








THE UNITED NATIONS AND 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


By J. L. Brierly 


NE of the duties that the Charter of the United Nations laid upon 

the General Assembly was ‘to initiate studies and make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of encouraging the progressive development 
of international law and its codification,’ and the General Assembly of 
1947 decided to set up an International Law Commission to give effect to 
this provision. The General Assembly of 1948 elected fifteen persons to 
be members of this Commission; they are required to be of different 
nationalities and to be chosen so as collectively to represent ‘ the main 
forms of civilisation and the principal legal systems of the world.’ They 
are independent experts, elected for their personal qualifications, and not 
as representatives of their respective governments. The first meeting 
was held at Lake Success in the spring of this year. 

The Statute of the Commission lays down with some particularity the 
method of working that it is to follow ; in particular it is to consult the 
governments at certain stages of its work, and it may also, if it thinks fit, 
consult international and national organisations, official and non-official, 
and individual experts. The Statute also makes an arbitrary but impor- 
tant distinction between ‘ the progressive development of international 
law ’ and ‘ the codification of international law,’ giving a special meaning 
to each of these expressions. ‘Progressive development’ is to mean 
‘the preparation of draft conventions on subjects which have not yet 
been regulated by international law or in regard to which the law has not 
been sufficiently developed in the practice of states ; ‘ Codification ’ is to 
mean ‘ the more precise formulation and systematisation of rules of inter- 
national law in fields where there has already been extensive state prac- 
tice and doctrine.’ In effect this means that the Commission can be used 
either for extending the law into new fields of international co-operation, 
ot for improving the customary law of nations which already exists, and 
the Statute prescribes a somewhat different procedure for each of these 
fields of work. The main distinction here is that in the field of codifica- 
tion the Commission has more independence ; it is to survey the whole 
field of international law and select appropriate topics to work on; 
whereas in the field of ‘ progressive development ’ it can only deal with 
matters which are referred to it by the General Assembly or some other 


PROFESSOR J. L. BRIERLY, C.B.E., HAS RECENTLY BEEN ELECTED BY THE 
U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY TO THE INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION. 
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organ of the United Nations or by a member state. It seems certain, 
however, that the Commission’s main work will lie in codification ; it 
has no special qualification for planning the extension of the law into new 
fields. When states think of making a convention on some matter not 
hitherto regulated by international law the issues are generally not legal, 
but either political or technical or both, and a differently constituted pre- 
paratory or advisory body is likely to be preferred. 

Much of the time of this first session had to be devoted to certain 
matters which the General Assembly had specially referred to the Com- 
mission. This did not matter on the present occasion because in any case 
it would not have been possible to do tore than lay the foundations for 
future work on codification ; for any reai progress in that field the Com- 
mission will need to have collected for it a mass of information and to 
have drafts prepared for its consideration, and this work can only be done 
by individual members, with the assistance of the Secretariat, in the 
intervals between meetings of the full Commission. But it is to be hoped 
that the Commission will not be burdened with too many of these special 
references in future, and that the General Assembly will not come to 
regard it as a convenient depository for unpractical proposals which it 
finds it embarrassing itself to reject out of hand. At this session the 
Commission tentatively selected fourteen subjects as probably suitable 
for eventual codification, and to three of these, the law of treaties, the 
régime of the high seas, and arbitral procedure, it gave priority. Rap- 
porteurs were appointed for each of these three subjects, and it is hoped 
that these will be able to present preliminary reports for consideration by 
the Commission at its next session, which, it has been decided, will be 
held at Geneva in the spring of 1950. 

One of the matters referred by the General Assembly was the pre- 
paration of a draft declaration on the rights and duties of states, and after 
prolonged discussion, during which almost every word received detailed 
consideration, the Commission completed a draft of fourteen articles 
which will be considered by the next General Assembly. Such a declara- 
tion necessarily consists of rather general abstract principles, and some 
lawyers, especially those whose background is the English Common 
Law, may be inclined to doubt its usefulness ; either, it seems to them, 
it will merely enunciate platitudes which no one disputes, or, if it goes 
beyond this, its principles are likely to need qualification when it is sought 
to apply them to conjunctions of fact which the draftsmen did not have 
in mind. In view cf the instructions of the General Assembly it was not 
for the Commission to discuss whether the task imposed upon it was or 
was not a useful one, and-in any case there are other lawyers, and perhaps 
a majority, whose training leads them to look on a declaration of basic 
principles as a necessary foundation for, or introduction to, the more 
detailed provisions of a legal system. 

A second task referred to the Commission was the formulation of the 
principles of international law recognised in the Charter and the judg- 
ment of the Niirnberg Tribunal, and the preparation of a draft code of 
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offences against the peace and security of mankind in which these prin- 
ciples would find a place. Lack of time prevented more than a rather 
hurried discussion of these matters, and they were dealt with by appoint- 
ing a rapporteur to report on them at the next session. But there was a 

feeling of uncertainty among the members as to what exactly the 
General Assembly expected to receive from this reference, and indeed 
some of them doubted whether the members of that body had had any 
clear idea in their own minds. The reference was embarrassing because 
for one thing the very existence of an international criminal law is a 
matter of controversy, and for another the Niirnberg principles are 
already set out in the Charter of London which set up the Tribunal ; 
merely to repeat what the Charter says would be a waste of time, and to 
reformulate the principles in other words might introduce confusion and 
uncertainty. It looks, too, as though the General Assembly must have 
thought the principles were already fairly clear because before it asked the 
Commission to formulate them it had already passed a resolution affirm- 
ing them. Still another reference, closely connected with that for an 
international criminal code, was a request to the Commission to study 
the desirability and possibility of establishing an international court of 
criminal jurisdiction, but this very controversial matter was postponed to 
the next session. 

It has been suggested already that the chief importance of the Com- 
mission, if it does prove to be important, will lie in the field of codifica- 
tion, and some account of what the Commission may be able to do in 
that field may enable us to judge of its prospects of usefulness. Codifica- 
tion is an ambiguous word. To an English lawyer it suggests a process 
of improving the form of the law ; the codifier takes rules of law which 
already exist in the form of customs or precedents, formulates them 
clearly and concisely, and arranges them in a convenient order. Excep- 
tionally he may have to choose between conflicting authorities, or to fill 
up gaps for which no authority exists, but in the main it is not his func- 
tion to propose improvements in the substance of the law, but only in its 
farm of presentation. The Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, and the Sale 
of Goods Act, 1893, are examples in our own law of codification of 
this kind. On the whole, English lawyers have no desire to see this 
process carried further, for most of them, for reasons into which it is 
not necessaty to enter here, are not convinced of the superiority of 
codified over uncodified law, and they naturally tend to be equally 
sceptical of the usefulness of proposals to codify international law. But 
in fact a codification of international law would be a process very dif- 


ferent from that just described, and there are strong reasons for favouring | 


it whatever may be our views as to the desirability or otherwise of codify- 
ing our own law. The essential difference lies in the nature of the mate- 
tials with which the codifier has to work in each case. The international 
codifier is not provided with a wealth of well-established rules of law 
which he has merely to reformulate and arrange ; he has to deal with a 
system which is defective not merely in its form, but in its substance ; 
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he is constantly faced with conflicting views as to what the true rule is, 
he has to consider what will be the best rule on points on which the 
existing law is either uncertain or altogether silent, and to give precision 
to abstract general principles of which the implications have never been 
worked out by any process of judicial interpretation. In short, inter- 
national codification is something much more than a reformulation of 
existing law; its real purpose is to improve the substance of the law, 
and any draft that the international codifier may produce will look more 
like a proposal for new legislation than anything that an English lawyer 
would recognise as codification. Moreover, codification is almost the 
only means that we have for improving international law. The analogy 
of the Common Law is misleading, for the development of law by 
judicial precedents is a factor which has hardly yet begun to operate in 
the international system. In any case, international law is not a case law 
system, and international courts are rightly cautious; they know that 
they cannot legislate for states even in the limited sense in which courts 
make law in a Common Law country. 

The disorderly condition of the present law and the virtual absence of 
any alternative method of reform are thus some of the reasons that make 
the codification of international law a cause deserving to be supported, 
but the fact that it must be predominantly a legislative process should warn 
us not to expect any easy or rapid success in the work. Codification in 
the English sense is a fairly simple process. It requires knowledge of the 
law and skill in drafting ; but it does not call for political decisions as to 
what the rules of the code are to be, because for the most part those rules 
are already settled. But international codification is not a simple process 
at all, and when it is represented, as it often has been, as a cheap method 
of establishing international order, or as a task that the lawyers can take 
over from the statesmen, the very real difficulties about it are completely 
overlooked. International law can only be codified if and so far as our 
so-called sovereign states can agree together on what the lawyers are to 
put into the code, for it is only states that have the power to make new 
international law, and there is only too much evidence of the difficulty of 
securing such agreement. States do not bind themselves by conventions, 
codifying or other, unless they have satisfied themselves that the terms 
they are accepting are advantageous to themselves, and, unfortunately, a 
convention codifying some topic of international law offers no very 
obvious or immediate advantage to any particular state, but only a share 
in the long-term benefits that an improved and better settled interna- 
tional law offers to states in general. That is not an advantage that makes 
any strong appeal to statesmen immersed in the conduct of current 
international affairs, or to the publics whom they represent. Any codify- 
ing convention, too, necessarily involves a process of give and take, and 
any participating state is almost certain to be asked to give up some 
positions which it has traditionally maintained, and which, whether 
reasonably or not, it has come to regard as important to its own interests. 
Such sacrifices are apt to bulk more largely in the calculations of states- 
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men than the more distant advantages that the convention, taken as a 
whole, may seem to offer. The result is that although states are generally 
quite willing to support the cause of international codification in the 
abstract, they are quick to see objections to any particular piece of codi- 
fication in which they are invited to join. 

A lively realisation of this difficulty of securing the acceptance by 
states of conventions codifying the law has led many international 


lawyers in recent years to consider whether a more cautious and indirect © 


way of approachin, the problems of international law reform might not 
offer better hope of success. Many of them were convinced by the almost 
complete failure of a Codification Conference held, after years of careful 
preparation, at the Hague in 1930 under the auspices of the League of 
Nations that the attempt to secure binding international codifying con- 
ventions is leading nowhere, and that to follow the same method and 
have another failure would be disastrous. Sir Cecil Hurst, formerly 
President of the Permanent Court of International Justice, suggested a 
different method of approaching the goal in a paper which he read to the 
English Grotius Society in 1946. This new method is in effect an adapta- 
tion of one that has been used by the American Law Institute, an unofficial 
body of distinguished American lawyers who are seeking to bring about 
more uniformity of legal interpretation among the states of the Union. 
The existence of forty-eight independent systems of courts in the United 
States has created a problem for American lawyers which is similar to, 
though far less acute than, that which confronts international lawyers ; 
there is a tendency for the law to receive varying interpretations in 
different state jurisdictions much as there is for international law to be 
differently interpreted in the different sovereign states of the international 
community. There wouid also be the same sort of difficulty in persuading 
all the forty-eight states to pass uniform legislation to get rid of the 
divergencies that there is in persuading sovereign states to enter into 
codifying conventions. The Institute accordingly directed its work 
towards circumventing this difficulty, and it has done this by the pre- 
paration of what have been called ‘ restatements’ of the law. These 
restatements are entirely unofficial, and they have no force except what 
they derive from their own merits and from the prestige of the eminent 
lawyers who have devoted years of work to their preparation ; but it is 
said that they are already beginning to mould opinion and to exercise 
some influence on the decisions of American courts. One of the difficul- 
ties of using this restatement method for the improvement of inter- 
national law, however, is that many of the variations between national 
interpretations of international law have their roots in differences of 
national interest, but that will be an obstacle to the success of interna- 
tional codification, whatever method of attacking the problem may be 
chosen. But it is also true that there are many differences which have 
grown up more or less by accident, and that there are lacunz in the law 
which need to be filled by some accepted rule but for which it does not 
very much matter what the rule is. There is therefore a certain field at 
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least in which restatements of the law which represent a consensus of the 
most authoritative, even though unofficial, international legal opinion 
might in time produce the same sort of effects in smoothing out divergent 
views of the rules of law that the American restatements have begun to 
produce in American law. In any case the method of restatements is not an 
alternative which excludes conventions officially prepared by representa- 
tives of states and accepted by governments. On the contrary they would 
provide the best of all foundations on which conventions might be built 
if at some future time the difficulties in the way of securing agreement 
among states should be reduced. 

The Statute of the International Law Commission was based on the 
report of a preparatory Commission which the United Nations convened 
in 1947, at which one of the questions most keenly discussed was whether 
the International Law Commission which it proposed to recommend 
should proceed by the method of restatement or by the traditional method 
of official conventions. The restatement method met with some opposi- 
tion. Some of the more conservative members thought that the failure 
of the 1930 Hague Conference had been exaggerated and that there was 
still a hope that states could be brought to agree on codifying conven- 
tions, and the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and its satellite states wanted 
conventions or nothing. The Russian point of view on this question 
is part of their attitude towards international law in general. They are 
intensely suspicious of anything which might even remotely impair their 
sovereignty, and they are unwilling to recognise for themselves as 
binding law anything to which they have not expressly agreed. They 
would have liked to keep the whole work of the International Law Com- 
mission under very tight govenmental control, though this would have 
been contrary to the fundamental idea that the Commission should con- 
sist of independent experts and not of government representatives. 
Incidentally this jealous insistence on the rights of sovereignty is likely 
to be one of the chief obstacles to the successful working of the Com- 
mission, for it is idle to think that we can have any worth-while reform of 
international law unless states are willing to regard themselves as sub- 
ordinate to the law, which means, unless they are willing to give up some 
of that liberty of action which sovereignty has traditionally conferred 
upon them. In the end a fairly satisfactory provision was inserted in the 
Statute. The word ‘ restatement,’ which had begun to excite quite 
passionate opposition, does not appear. The Commission’s drafts are 
to be prepared in the form of articles which will be suitable for possible 
conversion into conventions, and the Commission is to submit these 
drafts to the General Assembly with an explanatory report and with its 
recommendations as to what the General Assembly should do with them. 
The report will by that time have been published by the Secretariat, and the 
Commission may recommend that no further action should be taken on 
them ; in that case the draft will in effect be a restatement. Alternatively 
the Commission may recommend that the General Assembly should 
adopt the report by resolution, which might add to its persuasive force 
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but, since the General Assembly is not an international legislature, would 
not convert it into binding law. Or finally the Commission may recom- 
mend either that the General Assembly should refer the draft to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations with a view to their concluding a convention 
on the basis of it, or that it should itself convoke a conference to conclude 
a convention. ; 

It will be apparent from this account of the Commission and of the 
nature of its work and the difficulties it will have to meet that no quick 
or sensational results are to be looked for. Results indeed may quite 
possibly be a matter not of years but of decades. But it does look as 
though a good foundation had been laid, and if it were not for the ideo- 
logical tensions, which intrude into the work of this Commission as 
they do into that of all the organs of the United Nations, we should be 
justified in taking a hopeful view of its prospects. In the meantime it 
will be doing work which will bring its reward when the horizon clears. 


(This is the ninth contribution to a series of articles by leading specialists 

and academics, which is designed to combat the present fragmentation of 

knowledge. These articles cover an extensive field and are based on current 

research and, sometimes, on publications of importance. The October 

issue will contain an article by W. L. Burn, Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Durham.) 
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STATUS AND MORALE 


A Comment on The Missing Incentive 
By C. A. Mace 


HE British people are a happy family, as happy families go; but 

even happy families have their domestic squabbles. Hard things 
are said, things that simply are not true, and are later regretted. And 
when they are not regretted they are often conveniently forgotten and 
cheerfully contradicted in another mood. 

Hard things are being said to-day about the British worker, and by 
the British worker, too. Were they not said in a sort of family 
circle they would be a proper source of very grave concern. ‘Too 
many people in England to-day want more pay for less work,’ and the 
attitude of the workers is summed up in the slogan: ‘ We are the 
masters now.’ These are dreadful things to say. They would be 
insufferable to think of were they not qualified by statements of a very 
different kind made in other moods. The comparison of the situation 
with that of a family bickering is not entirely superficial. In both we 
may see that blend of love and hate, of friendship and hostility, that 
the psychologist describes as emotional ambivalence. The British 
public is ambivalent in its attitude to the British worker. It makes the 
statements quoted knowing, but forgetting, and admitting in other moods, 
that among those who demand more pay for less work are some at least 
of the few to whom so many owe so much, and knowing too that most 
of the rest are those who a year or two ago were working their fingers 
to the bone to produce in abundance tools of unsurpassed quality needed 
for a certain job. The British public knows and admits in other moods 
that those who are the masters now are those who but a short time 
ago gave unqualified allegiance to effective leadership on the beaches of 
Normandy and who, if occasion demanded, would give the same allegiance 
again. It is not seriously suggested—or if it were suggested it would 
be contradicted in another mood—that there occurred a sudden trans- 
formation in the British version of human nature on election day in 1945. 

If these contradictions mean anything at all, beyond the ambivalences 
of public attitudes, they mean that precisely the same men will behave 
in very different ways in what may appear to be only slightly different 
situations. Why should the disciplined heros of yesterday and the 
potential heros of to-morrow appear to their fellows to-day to be merely 
a crowd of unruly slackers ? Why is to-day’s behaviour so apt to appear 
eccentric ? 
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Among explanations offered and remedies proposed, quite a few are 
based upon the broad distinction between a nation in arms united in the 
face of an external enemy and a nation ‘at peace’ with its aggressive 
tendencies turned inward and directed upon itself. The cycle of war and 
peace is a cycle of external and internal conflict. In times of ‘ peace,’ 
men, naturally enough, have nostalgic memories of the discipline and 
internal unity that prevailed in the time of war. 

It is, however, something more rational than nostalgia that has led 
so many observers of to-day to suggest that those responsible for indus- 
try have much to learn from the fighting forces. True it is that the 
ambivalent attitude towards the industrial worker is matched by an 
ambivalent attitude towards the fighting man. In one context and mood 
an army will be conceived as though exclusively composed of men who 
curse and swear, smash up requisitioned property, steal each other’s 
belongings and behave in the ways described in The Naked and the Dead. 
Then the same public, which so regards its fighting men, takes off its 
hats in reverence to the valour and self-sacrifice of these fighting men. 

This has always been true, but in recent years the public has taken 
off its hat to the forces on other grounds as well. The services have 
emerged from the Second World War with a greatly enhanced prestige 
gained by efficiency and skill in the organisation of the energies of men. 
Many of those responsible for the organisation of production in peace 
would give their right hands to know the secret of the ‘ incentives ’ that 
appeals to an army of fighting men. 

Perhaps, however, the first of the lessons that industry needs to learn 
from the study of the forces is wot to talk about incentives when the problem 
is essentially a problem of morale. An atmy, it might plausibly be said, 
does not use ‘ incentives ’ to induce a soldier to fight, still less to make 
him fight well. Pilots are not paid by results, and there are no bonuses 
for the aimer of bombs. High morale is a unitary condition. It is the 
product of an immense variety of contributory factors, but not the 
product of a set of ‘ devices.’ Adequate pay, good food, cigarettes 
and comforts, pep talks and sing-songs may all in their several ways be 
relevant to morale. So, too, may stripes and medals, and symbols of 
gradations of status—but it would be misleading to compare any of 
these things with industrial incentives. There are several differences 
between the two cases. Some of them may be subtle, but some are very 
simple and very fundamental. 

One important difference is this. There is a sense in which an army— 
even of traditional type—is essentially democratic. The main conditions 
of morale are common to all ranks. The military leader does not employ 
an efficiency engineer to manipulate the motives of the rank and file. | 
He does the job himself, and he appeals only to motives which he | 
understands because he feels them working in himself. If an army 
did employ the system of payment by results we can be sure that it would 
apply to brigadiers as well as to privates. This holds, too, and most 
obviously, for the ‘ incentive of status.’ 

In its relation to morale, status is only very incidentally a question 
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of pay, ot even of power. It is only incidentally a question of rank 
or decorations and it is not without qualification subject to relativity. 
Status rests upon certain very simple, sometimes very crude, but always _ 
quite sincere human relations. 

Morale depends upon the recognition of status, but status cannot 
be conferred like an order or a decoration. The acquisition of status 
is a process of growth, a biological or historical process rather than a 
bit of human engineering. Nowhere is this clearer than in the example 
cited by Mr. Woodhouse.? Stalin, he reminds us, reversed the previous 
policy of the Soviet Union by restoring ranks and decorations. ‘ His 
marshals rivalled Goering in the luxuriance of their medals and badges, 
his commissars and diplomats became notorious for sumptuous living ’ 
and so on. ‘The symbolic climax of this process came when Stalin 
himself appeared for the first time in the uniform of marshal of the Soviet 
Union to greet Mr. Eden (who was wearing a lounge suit) in Moscow 
on 21st October, 1943.” 

This meeting might in fact be taken to be symbolic of the two types 
of status confronting each other in the world to-day—the one created 
by human engineering, the other the outcome of a process of growth. 
The mere distinction between a lounge suit and a uniform is not decisive 
in the question of status. It well may be that Mr. Eden’s suit had the 
better cut. Status conferred by a garment almost always reflects the 
cumulative accretions of a history—the history of a culture, the history 
of a regiment, the history of a school. And in the last analysis this 
history is a record of deeds that have evoked respect. 

There is more than one way in which status can be compared with 
wealth. Both are limited in the ways in which they are created, and 
in the ways in which they can be distributed among the members of the 
body politic. Neither can be created by the printing press, both being 
the product of something resembling work. Both in a sense are relative, 
but in a sense both are not. There is relative wealth but there is absolute 
poverty. There is a certain minimum of the means of subsistence below 
which some fundamental needs cannot be met. In the same way there 
is a certain minimum of respect, the denial of which human beings find 
themselves unable to endure. There is, in short, an equivalent in status to 
the vagabond’s wage. In the distribution of status, as in the distribution 
of wealth, it is wise to ensure that before there is cake for anyone there 
shall be bread for all. A basic ration of the bread of status is precisely 
what a good army supplies. A man enjoys a certain absolute status, 
in this sense, as a member of the fighting forces and his civilian brother 
derives a sense of absolute status from membership of the nation 
which these forces defend. Though, clearly, not all regiments and 
not all nations can have traditions and a history of unequalled glory, 
each can have traditions 'glorious enough, and many can claim that in 
some respect at least their glory is unrivalled. To foster such feelings, and 
to foster the public attitudes by which such feelings are sustained, would 


1 Vide ‘The Missing Incentive’ by C. M. Woodhouse, The Nineteenth Century And After, 
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perhaps do more than anything else to provide the missing incentive 
of status upon which the morale of a group so essentially depends. 

The problem of morale in any group is never a problem of that group 
alone. The morale of an army is conditioned by the confidence of the 
nation. So too the problem of morale in an industry is only in part a 
problem of that industry alone. It is in part, and in some considerable 
part, a problem arising from the attitude of those omsside the industry, 
the attitude of society as a whole. The building industry, to take but 
one example, does not enjoy the status and public esteem appropriate 
to the high degree of craft and technical skill that it employs. So long 
as the vocation of the building operative is regarded as one of inferior 
social status, so long as the bricklayer and the plumber are regarded 
as grossly inferior to the mechanic or engineer, so long will the industry 
fail to attract personnel of the quality it needs, or maintain in those it 
succeeds in attracting an appropriate level of incentive and morale. 
But here, again, we may find a study in the ambivalence of public attitudes. 
The British public, in times of comparative peace and plenty, tours its 
countryside enjoying the beauty of cathedrals and churches, admiring 
Tudor brickwork, Jacobean, Anne and Georgian houses—works which, 
perfect as they are, are not unequalled in the best of to-day; and the 
British public says ; these builders have done a fine job. The country 
falls on hard times, and suffers a shortage of houses. The building industry, 
the British public then says, is shockingly inefficient. Productivity is 
lower than ever before. The bricklayers and the painters are slacking, 
and the plumber has ceased even to be a joke. Caught in the glare of 
public disapprobation, the employers blame the operatives and official 
controls. The operatives retort that management is appallingly inefficient. 
Wherever the blame may rest everyone seems to agree that morale in 
the industry is poor. 

All these judgments may well be true, but all are almost entirely 
unfounded. They may well be true since there can be little doubt that 
many mote bricklayers could lay many more bricks than they actually 
do; and there are many firms that could employ better methods of 
management than in fact they do. The strictures, however, are almost 
entirely unfounded since adequate objective data are lacking on which a 
tational judgment could be based. How much less efficient the industry 
is now than it was before no one can say ; and so far as it may be less 
efficient no one can say to what extent this is due to factors over which 
no one has contzol. As for morale, how could any industry expect to 
display a healthy self-confidence when it is being scolded by so many 
critics ? What perhaps the industry needed most at the end of the war 
was a moral tonic—the chance to earn merited praise. Instead of being 
asked to build so many temporary houses with substitute materials, it 
might have been asked to include within its programme a couple of 
cathedrals or, better still, a town of a thousand homes to house the families 
of a thousand heroes—houses to stand a thousand years and to bear 
comparison with anything to be seen in, say, Oxford or Cambridge. No 
one can be sure that the builders would have ‘ fallen down on the job.’ 
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Industry, no doubt, has much to learn from the fighting forces ; but 
so, too, perhaps, has society much to learn, in the critical assessment of 
its industries, from its own procedures in the evaluation of the work of the 
Services. Morale, both in an army and in an industry, depends upon a 
recognition of merit from the public at large. In this respect the Services 
enjoy an advantage over all industries, quite apart from their special 
prestige during a state of war. There is a very sensible convention 
between the parties through which the Services are freed from some of 
the entanglements of politics. Parties may differ on policies of defence 
as they differ on other things. But they agree not to present their argu- 
ments in a form which reflects upon the valour, the competence or the 
loyalty of any unit or arm. What holds in the procedures of Parliament 
holds in almost equal measure of argument in the press and elsewhere. 
Status is enjoyed by the fighting forces because status is accorded by the 
nation served, and good morale is preserved because good morale is 
taken for granted. Cannot production be in the same way disengaged 
from political wrangles? Parties, of course, will differ in their policies 
for production just as they will differ in their policies of defence. One 
party may honestly believe that this or that industry would be better if 
run by the state ; another party, with equal honesty, may believe that it 
would not. Both, of course, must be allowed and encouraged to present 
its case. But neither need present it in a manner which will tend to 
bring a whole class or section of producers into disrepute. The problem 
has been solved in the public discussion of policies of defence, and the 
solution is applicable in principle to discussion of policies of production. 
In the best political circles gross incompetence is imputed by political 
leaders only to each other. This is a commendable convention. It has 
no adverse effect upon morale, since the confidence of a political party 
does not depend upon the admiration it receives from its opponents. 
It is not reasonable to indict a whole industry or a whole class of pro- 
ducers any more than it is reasonable to indict a whole nation. When 
some producers are doing a job badly others will be doing it well. The 
latter fact will never be less important than the former, and its recogni- 
tion may be very much mote so, since upon this recognition morale so 
vitally depends. The morale of the much praised housewife may well 
be what it is just because she is so much praised. She has been denied 
much, but she has received approbation—not only from the parties that 
solicit her vote, but also from those from whom she most desires it. 
It is precisely when it is denied from those from whom she asks it that 
her morale is liable to crack, however much laudation she receives in the 
public press. 

This is not less true of industry as a whole. The British worker is 
indifferent to the carrot and resentful of the stick. He is not unduly 
sensitive to criticism, but he is not much impressed by being patted on the 
back. Above all, he is not wholly unresponsive to honest admiration and 
discriminating praise. This perhaps is the missing incentive which some 
forms of status are able to supply. 











THE END OF 1848 
By Hans Kohn 


HE year 1848 was a focal point in modern European history; it 

marked also the true beginning of the nineteenth century. For the 
first decades after 1815 life in Europe continued in the same rural 
and slow-moving pattern as in the eighteenth century. Only by 
1848, industrialization and technology, railways and telegraphs made 
their appearance, and changed the whole tempo of life. Nor were the 
spiritual and moral changes from 1815 to 1848 profound ; the leading 
personalities and the people preserved the eighteenth-century outlook. 
Metternich as well as the Liberals and Radicals, were good Europeans ; 
like Condorcet or Herder the Liberals cherished an optimistic faith in 
harmony and international solidarity, in man and in the people. To 
Metternich’s Holy Alliance of monarchs to preserve European peace the 
Liberals opposed a Holy Alliance of peoples likewise to maintain 
European solidarity. This eighteenth-century spirit animated the 
revolutionaries at the beginning of 1848, the spring of this year promised 
to realise all the cherished and long deferred hopes of the eighteenth- 
century philosophers and of the orators of 1789. 

Rarely has the advent of an annus mirabilis been greeted all over the 
continent with such identical expectations. The air was saturated with 
the visions of the heavenly city of eighteenth-century secularised Chris- 
tianity. For some years Michelet and Mickiewicz, Lamennais and 
Mazzini had hailed with rapturous emotional fervour the people as a new 
Messiah, the expected revolution as a divine revelation, Paris or Rome 
as the new Jerusalem for a regenerated mankind, and suffering nations 
as the new Christ. The last two years were full of forebodings: 1846 
saw the advent of a Liberal pope and the Polish uprisings in Cracow and 
Poznati; 1847, the civil war in Switzerland ; January, 1848, the revolts 
in Milan and Naples. When the ice and snow of winter began melting, 
spring winds swept over Europe; on February 24th France was again 
a republic; on March 13th, almost overnight, Metternich fled and the 
seemingly all-powerful symbol of the recent past vanished. 

The morning which followed was only a brief dawn. The dreams of 
the eighteenth century did not come to fruition on the continent. The 
promises and hopes ended soon in bitter disillusionment. The cause of 
the people seemed everywhere defeated. True, the issues so bitterly 
fought and so miserably lost in 1848, were taken up a few decades later, 
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and many were carried forward to apparent success. Yet this realisation 
came in an entirely different moral and social climate hardly familiar to 
Robert Blum or Herwegh, to Mazzini or Michelet. A new age had 
begun and the very events of 1848 revealed in their surprising and 
disappointing course for the first time the pattern of the following century 
which was dominated by the emergence and the impact of two new mass 
forces, of socialism and nationalism. 

Both these forces predated 1848. They originated in late eighteenth- 
century western Europe, in an atmosphere of humanitarian individualism 
and critical rationalism. In their youth they were animated by the 
prevailing hopeful outlook of general harmony, which characterised the 
socialism of Saint Simon, Fourier and Owen as well as the nationalism 
of a Lamartine or Mazzini. Individual liberty and universal peace were 
proclaimed not only as the immediate goals but also as the only admissible 
methods of socialism and nationalism. When in a brief flare-up the waves 
of national excitement ran high on both sides of the Rhine in 1840, 
Lamartine wrote his famous Marseillaise de Ja Paix; fifteen years later 
he still affirmed ‘Homo sum, voila ma patrie!’ During the reign of 
Louis Philippe in France and of the Biedermeier in Germany, the 
tendencies of both nations were probably more peaceful than at any other 
time in modern history. At the same period, through men like Cobden 
and Bright, pacifism became a dominant creed in English political life. 
With the preservation of peace and the dissemination of pacifism in mind 
the first proposals were then made for a close Anglo-American-French 
co-operation. A Western union of nations with similar traditions and 
aspirations was envisaged by some far-sighted lovers of peace. For that 
purpose George M. Gibbes proposed in 1842 to found in Paris a daily 
paper in French, a project warmly supported by the London Peace Society 
and the American Peace Society. On June 28th, 1843, the first inter- 
national pacifist convention was held in London and delegates from the 
United States, England and France participated. With the co-operation 
of Elihu Burrit, the learned blacksmith from Connecticut, of Cobden 
and Bright, a League of Universal Brotherhood was founded in London 
and a Société d’Union des Peuples in Paris. On September zoth, 1848, 
the first international peace congress met in Brussels. Whittier greeted 
with characteristic hopes : 


‘ Evil shall cease and Violence pass away, 
And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day.’ 4 


More important, however, was the second peace congress which met 
in August, 1849, in Paris and which was officially received by Tocqueville 
at the French foreign office. Victor Hugo was its president, Cobden its 
vice-president. In typical pre-1848 style, the French poet declared in his 
opening address on August 21st that universal peace was a practical and 
inevitable goal—‘ this religious thought, the union of all nations by a 

1 * The Peace Convention at Brussels,’ The Works of John Greenleaf Whittier, 7 vols. (Boston : 
Houghton Mifflin, n.d.) Vol. III, pp. 318-321. 
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common bond, the gospel as a supreme law, arbitration taking the place 
of war.’ Pointing to the example of the French provinces which were 
at war some centuries ago and had since replaced the sword by the ballot 
box, he predicted that the nations of Europe would similarly fuse in a 
higher unit while preserving their distinct individualities. 

* A day will come,’ he proclaimed, ‘ when we shall see these two immense 

agglomerations, the United States of America and the United States of Europe, 
facing each other and stretching out their hands across the seas in close 
co-operation.” 
This, Hugo was convinced, would happen very soon, for railroads and 
technical innovations accelerated all developments. ‘What do we 
need ?” he asked, and he answered with confident simplicity and to 
thundering applause : ‘ To love each other.’ But with the ebbing of the 
optimism of 1848 the movement quickly petered out. One more 
congress met the next year in St. Paul’s Church in Frankfurt a. M. 
It showed neither the participation nor the animation of the Congress of 
Paris. The hopes for peace and brotherly love receded before the new 
messages of a struggle for survival and the proud realism of blood and 
iron. The spring of the peoples withered without blossoming forth into 
the hoped-for fruit, the miracle turned into a mirage. 

Nor did republicanism prove the expected panacea. In 1848 the 
republic was greeted with mystical fervour. ‘ Aux yeux du philosophe 
qui contemple l’idée pure, la république, c’est l’état le plus parfait auquel 
puisse se tenir une société entrée dans age viril,’ wrote Mme. d’Agoult, 
who with George Sand was one of the few women who fully participated 
in the hopes and struggles of 1848. ‘ Dans le coeur du juste, de ’Phomme 
de bien, la notion de république prend un caractére supréieur encore ; 
elle y devient l’expression du sentiment religieux appliqué aux institutions 
civiles.?? The republic was seen not only as the fulfilment of the hope of 
the ages but as a universal message destined for all peoples and guaran- 
teeing the peace of mankind. The republicans all over Europe in the 
spring of 1848 seemed a fraternal order above classes or nations. A 
typical poster calling the people of Berlin to a mass meeting on April 1st 
‘in honour of the great European revolution’ started in French and 
English with ‘ Vive la République!’ and ‘ Hurrah for the Republic!’ 
In the invitation it was announced that speeches were to be delivered in 
German, English and French. The text announced the ‘ resurrection of 
mankind ’ and proclaimed that 
* the hour of the last judgment has struck. Liberty rises from her tomb, and 
the works of Satan are swallowed up by eternal darkness . . . Frenchmen 

and Poles, Italians and Swiss, Irish and English, all peoples of Europe join 
hands fraternally to welcome freedom with a thundering voice. German 
fellow-citizens, you will show that you know how to esteem liberty, and that 
you are ready to help to make it the common property of the whole of mankind. 
Long live the European Revolution! Long live the new world !’ 
2 Daniel Stern, Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, 3 vols. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1879), 
Vol. I, p. 280. The first edition of the book appeared in 1850. 
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The new world which emerged, however, was very unlike that which 
the republicans had hoped for. It was not a world of harmony and 
peace but of conflict and violence. A new Europe came into being in 
which the West no longer set the pace. In 1848 socialism and nationalism 
were transplanted from Western Europe to Central and Eastern Europe 
with its entirely different social conditions and political traditions. 
There, in the pre-capitalistic structure of society, socialism changed its 
emphasis and methods. Marx’s expectation that the socialist revolution 
would come in the highly capitalistic countries proved wrong. It did 
not come in Britain or in the Low Countries, in Scandinavia or in the 
United States, where reform took the place of revolution and Marxism 
never became a fighting creed, a Weltanschauung—these countries of the 
West preserved even in the nineteenth ceritury their Conservative moral 
climate—only in the pre-capitalistic or backward countries could social 
revolution be imposed under the bannet of Marxism as the new bible. 
Nor did the nation state in Central and Eastern Europe mean what it 
meant in the West, a community of free citizens based on law established 
in a struggle for the constitutional liberty of the individual and for the 
tolerance of opposition. The new nationalism stressed collective power 
and unity far above the civil freedoms of the West : in the intermingling 
of ethnic groups nationalism tended to mean independence from outside 
more than liberty inside ; frequently the temptations to assertion of one’s 
own tule over ethnically disputed territory and populations were not 
resisted. Nationalism and socialism changed in the nineteenth century 
from liberal humanitarianism to aggressive exclusivism, from the 
emphasis on the dignity of the individual to that on the power of collecti- 
vities. What was true of the ethnic group, was also true of the economic 
group. Both became invested with combative emotionalism. The 
rising era of wars of class against class and nation against nation frustrated 
the hopes of 1848. 

The new pattern was revealed with astonishing speed in France. 
There the year of 1848 started with a united effort of students and artisans, 
bourgeois and workers, who easily overthrew the power of kingship 
and aristocracy. Lamartine was then the most popular man. But only 
four months later, at the end of June, barricades went up in Paris again 
and the street fighting was infinitely more bloody and bitter than at any 
ptevious time. Yet the workers no longer fought king or noblemen, 
they fought the democratic republic based upon universal suffrage which 
had come into being only a short while ago with such general acclaim 
and hopeful expectancy. The workers had been foremost among those 
who welcomed the republic and general suffrage. ‘La foi politique 
s’était refugiée au sein de la classe ouvriére ; 1a, elle était vive et profonde,’ 
Mme. d’Agoult wrote about the beginning of the year. ‘L’ouvrier 
voulait étre citoyen. Par sa capacité, par son sentiment de justice et 
par son patriotisme, il avait depuis longtemps le droit de ’étre. L’ouvrier 
des villes appelait de tous ses veeux la République.’ * His new uprising 

3 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 288. 
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was not suppressed by king’s men; it succumbed to a republican army 
under a republican general who himself had suffered under the monarchy 
for his republican convictions. ‘These June days left an immense bitter- 
ness with the Parisian working class and their memories are still rankling 
to-day, as does the fear in the hearts of the non-proletarian classes of a 
return of the chaos and terror of 1793. The brief civil war of June, 1848, 
left its indelible mark upon a whole century. It made itself immediately 
felt in the elections on December 1oth, 1848, when the French people 
for the first time elected in democratic freedom the president of the 
republic. 

The man they chose, /’¢/u du peuple, was Louis Napoleon who within 
three years put an end to the parliamentary republic in France. But he 
did not do it in the name of reaction ; he overthrew liberty on behalf of 
true democracy and progress, of the will of the people which he claimed 
to embody and which he willingly consulted in plebiscites. The two 
new forces of nationalism and socialism helped him in his rise to power. 
He was the candidate of all those who lamented the peaceful ‘ anti- 
national ’ policy of Louis Philippe and who longed for the glory of the 
advancing armies of 1793 and of Napoleon and for revenge for Waterloo 
and the treaties of 1815.4 But the author of the book on The Extinction 
of Poverty gained the broad support of the masses also by his promises 
of social security and economic progress. Lamartine, the poet of peace 
and human rights, so popular in February, 1848, was in December of the 
same year a forgotten man. He got only 17,000 votes, less than half 
per cent. of the number received by Napoleon. He was defeated by a 
new force, the authoritarian state backed by the masses and their emotional 
drives of nationalism and socialism. 

The events of 1848 in France were only an adumbration of things to 
come later in the century. A small group of German exiles in London 
changed its eighteenth-century name ‘ Bund der Gerechten ’ in November, 
1847, into ‘ Kommunistischer Bund ’ and replaced its eighteenth-century 
slogan ‘ All men are brothers’ in which the memories of Schiller and 
Beethoven lived on, into ‘ Proletarians of all countries, unite.’ The 
emphasis shifted from the individual to the class. A few months later 
in February, 1848, two young German socialists, Marx and Engels, 
published the Communist Manifesto as the programme of the Communist 
league. They shared the utopian hope of the early socialists of the 
West for a total transformation of human society, for a secularised 
kingdom of God here and now. But they based the expectation on 
entirely different methods, more in conformity with the new age which 
they anticipated and helped to shape. It would be as wrong to see Marx 
and Engels through Lenin’s eyes only as it would be to judge Frederick II 
or Bismarck as mere forerunners of Hitler. They were children of a 
different age and breathing in a very different moral climate. There was 
much in Marx of the German idealism and the Western humanism of the 

* Mme. d’Agoult, op. cit., Vol. I, p. Ixix, blamed Louis Philippe and his regime for having 
accepted ‘ l’equilibre européen tel que l’avait créé la solennelle injustice des traités de 1815.’ 
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pre-1848 age. He shared their hopes. But he replaced the old methods 
of individual example and moral guidance by the proclamation of struggle 
and violence as the essence of history, the vehicle of progress, and the 
indispensable midwife assisting at the birth of the new humanity. He 
was an extremist in methods and goal. The expected revolution was to 
be a total revolution bringing a total salvation. As early as 1844 he wrote 
about Germany in terms which later seemed applicable to Russia : 


‘The emancipation of Germany from medievalism is only possible as a 
simultaneous emancipation from the effects of an incomplete liberation from 
medievalism. It is impossible to destroy in Germany any form of slavery 
without destroying all its forms. Germany is too thorough-going to be able 
to make a revolution in any other way than from the very roots of society. 
The emancipation of Germany means the emancipation of mankind. 
Philosophy is the guiding impulse of this emancipation ; its life blood is the 
proletariat.’ 5 


Marx did not leave the advent of this final salvation to the uncertain 
moral forces of man. It was the year in which Renan wrote his L’avenir 
de la Science; science was dethroning religion and philosophy as the 
guiding light of mankind. With great daring Marx and Engels made 
science—no longer natural science but the new social science—the 
unassailable basis of their apocalyptic hopes. The Old Testament 
prophets had also proclaimed the messianic age, the end of all suffering 
on earth, the coming of the full glory, as the goal of history. But they 
expected its advent through the inscrutable will of God and the tenuous 
moral improvement of man. The Communist manifesto replaced these 
rather unpredictable factors with the infallibility of science. 

The intoxication with the new age of machine and technology filled 
the air and had inspired the visions of the Saint Simonists. They were 
the first to dream of a planned society guided by experts. In his L’avenir 
de la Science, which remained unpublished until 1890, but which expressed 
well the growing cult of science half a century before, Renan demanded a 
better ‘ exploitation of the globe.’ Rouget de Lisle wrote a Marseillaise 
industrielle in which he spoke of the new goddess : 


‘ Deployant ses ailes dorées, 
L’industrie aux cent mille pas, 
Joyeuse, parcourt nos climats 
Et fertilise nos contrées.’ 


The product of this industrial advance was the new class of factory 
workers. The year 1848 witnessed in the West the rise of the proletariat 
which discovered itself and grew conscious of its situation and strength. 
Its misery aroused the sympathy of many spokesmen of other classes. 
Disraeli published in 1845 his novel Sybil or the Two Nations which 
Lord Morley called his ‘ sincerest.’ In the discussion of the bill on 


5 * Zur Kritik der Hegelschen Rechtsphilosophie,’ Marx-Engels Gesamt-Ausgabe, ed, by 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute in Moscow, Frankfurt a. M., 1927, 1 Abt., Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 607 f. 
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public relief proposed by the Vicomte de Melun, Victor Hugo declared 
in the French Assembly on July 9th, 1849 : 

*I do not belong to those who believe that one can suppress suffering in 
this world ; suffering is a divine law; but I belong to those who think and 
affirm that one can destroy poverty (la misére). Poverty is a malady of the 
social body as leprosy is a malady of the human body; it can disappear as 
leprosy disappeared.” - 

Marx went a step further. He did not only proclaim the end of poverty. 
He gave the assurance that the suffering and humiliated proletariat was 
called, by the irrefutable logic of history, to overthrow the world of 
injustice and to establish on its ruins the reign of peace and plenty for 
all. The pitiless war of the proletariat against its enemies became the 
infallible means toward universal salvation, the adversaries of the prole- 
tariat or of Marx were by necessity the enemies of mankind’s progress 
and hopes. Humanity, united before 1848, was thus divided in the 
nineteenth century into two opposing battle-camps. The new gospel, 
a heresy incredible to the eighteenth century, insisted that truth and 
goodness depended upon the camp to which one belonged. Man 
mattered less than class; the values and measures on which civilisation 
rested became relativised ; individual reality was sacrificed to a fictitious 
collectivity. The new social forces defeated the hopes of 1848 in France.® 

These ‘social forces played then hardly a role in central Europe. 
The social problem there, the emancipation of the peasant, was solved, 
the one and only lasting achievement of the Austrian parliament in 
Kremsier. For Eastern Europe, as backward socially and politically in 
relation to Central Europe as the latter was to the West, the peasant 
problem, however, remained unsolved in 1848. Neither did, in Eastern 
Europe, the problem of nationalism emerge in 1848 with the immediacy 
it had in Central Europe. There the Austrian parliament was unable 
to solve this problem. The spring of the people started with a general 
benevolence and harmony among nationalities as among social classes. 
Sympathy for the awakening nationalities was as general and as strong 
as for the proletariat. But by the end of the year nationalities faced each 
other in bitter combat. When the incipient revolution released the 
Polish national leaders of 1846 from the Moabit prison in Berlin they 
marched in a procession through the streets, welcomed by the German 
crowds, and their leader, Louis Mieroslawski, carrying Polish and 
German flags, called the Germans in French to a fraternal fight against 
the common enemy, Russia. But soon it became clear that the revolu- 
tions of 1848 throughout Central Europe expressed less a fraternal longing 





® Mme. d’Agoult, op. c##., Vol. II, p. 350, wrote: ‘ L’hypothése d’un Etat communiste, 
admissible 4 la rigueur pour quelques peuples de l’Europe orientale, n’est pas soutenable 
quand on l’applique aux nations de race latine ot le sentiment de la personnalité, et conse- 
quemment de la propriété, est arrivé a son plus haut degré de puissance. . . . On ne saurait 
trop le répéter, le communisme n’a qu’une valeur accidentelle et toute negative dans |’état 
dc la société frangaise. Non seulement la conception sur laquelle il repose est anti-scientifique 
et radicalement opposée au mouvement de la civilisation moderne, mais encore il est plus 
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for human liberty than a divisive nationalism. Though their spokesmen 
demanded individual liberty and constitutional guarantees after the 
Western model, they desired above all the realisation of their national 
aspirations for collective unity and power. No appeal was stronger 
than that to ethnic emotions and historical rights. The revolutionary 
fervour was directed towards national goals rather than liberal ends. 
Wherever the two conflicted, nationalism prevailed. 

This has been lately emphasised with regard to the German Liberals 
who met in May, 1848, in the first German parliament in the Church of 
St. Paul in Frankfurt a. M. There was among them much earnest desire 
to end German authoritarianism, to align the nation definitely with the 
West and to transform it after the model of England or France ; but their 
passions were aroused above all by German demands against Denmark, 
Poland and Bohemia. Not the Prussian Conservatives but Liberal 
writers and intellectuals were the first in Germany to voice pan-German 
sentiments and to put forward claims to the source and the mouth of the 
Rhine, to Alsace-Lorraine and to the marches of the East with their 
ethnographically mixed populations and their historic ascendency of 
German civilization. German Liberal leaders stressed the desire for 
national power and unity much more than that for individual liberty. The 
German-Franco-Polish fraternisation of the spring of 1848 was dead 
four months later. German-Polish relations over Poznafi set the new 
pace. ‘The discussion about Poland from July 24th to July 27th was 
one of the most important turning points in the history of the German 
National Assembly,’ its most prominent German Liberal historian wrote.’ 
The Congress of Vienna gave the Grand Duchy of Poznah, the historical 
cradle of the Polish nation, as a sovereign country to the King of Prussia 
and stipulated that national institutions for the Poles should be created 
there. ‘The Grand Duchy remained outside the territory of the German 
Confederation. 

German nationalism tried to change this arrangement of the Prussian 
crown. The German Liberals in Frankfurt insisted on a division of 
Poznati and on the incorporation of the western part into Germany. 
The most impressive argument was put forward by Wilhelm Jordan 
who appealed to healthy national egoism against rationalist or abstract 
justice, to the right of conquest by plough and sword, and called all those 
who saw the justice of the Polish point of view ‘ traitors to their own 
people.’ The few voices who were opposed to the inclusion of part of 
Poznafi into Germany, among whom Robert Blum and Arnold Ruge 
were prominent, could not prevail against the emotional impact of 
Jordan’s powexful argument for a ‘ sound patriotism.’ A new faith in 
might was proclaimed, the decision was hailed as a manifestation of 
patriotism, the majority of the National Assembly preferred nationalism 
to liberalism. At the beginning of 1848 the eighteenth-century natural 
right theory of equality, of the brotherhood of peoples in a universal 

7 Veit Valentin, Geschichte der Deutschen Revolution von 1848-49 (Berlin: Ullstein, 1931), 
Vol. II, p. 125. 
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order of justice was still alive. By the end of 1848 it had given way to 
appeals based upon historical rights, the ‘ reality’ of power and the 
supposed vital and strategic necessities of the nation.® 

The Liberal German historian, Dahlmann, drew the consequences 
from the new attitude when in his memorable speech to the Frankfurt 
Assembly on January 23rd, 1849, he declared that 


* the road of power was the only road which could satisfy and satiate the desire 
for liberty which was fomenting but which had not yet understood itself. 
For it does not mean liberty alone, it thirsts much more for power which has 
so far not been granted it. Germany must at last become one of the political 
great powers of the Continent. That can be achieved only through Prussia ; 
neither can Prussia recover without Germany, nor Germany without Prussia.’ 


Looking back at the events of 1848 John Stuart Mill diagnosed in 1849 
the new evil with unusual perspicacity. He complained that nationalism 
makes men indifferent to the rights and interests 


182 





* of any portion of the human species, save that which is called by the same 
name and speaks the same language as themselves.’ 


He characterised these feelings of exclusive nationalism and of appeals 
to historical rights as barbaric. He remarked bitterly that 


‘in the backward parts of Europe and even (where better things might have 
been expected) in Germany, the sentiment of nationality so far outweighs the 
love of liberty that the people are willing to abet their rulers in crushing the 
liberty and independence of any people not of their race or language.’ ® 


This change of the character of nationalism in Central and Eastern 
Europe during 1848 was not only true of the Germans. All the other 
nationalities showed themselves in no way inferior in grasping and 
developing the new gospel of the rights of the nation. Oppressed 
nationalities while appealing to the world against their own oppression 
found it legitimate to oppress others when their supposed national 
interests seemed to demand it. Professors and writers were always at 
hand to produce historical and moral reasons for supporting the ambitions 
of their nation, and to point out that their nation and its necessities 
represented a unique case to which the general rules did not apply. 
Success in war was hailed as the best proof of moral valour and historical 
worth. In the hopeful months which ushered in the year 1848, Pope 
Pius IX gained less popularity for his Liberal reforms than for the words 
* God bless Italy ’ which he uttered on February 19th, 1848, and for the 
decision to send papal troops to join the Sardinian army in the war 
against Austria. And many years later Carducci, the vates of Italy, as 


8 * Als “ deutsch ” galten nun mehr und mehr die einst zum Reich und dann zum Bund 
gehérigen Gebiete kraft des Rechts der Geschichte und der Lebensnotwendigkeiten des 
deutschen Volkes, und das Prinzip ethnischer Gleichheit trat zuriick.’? Heinrich Ritter von 
Srbik, Deutsche Einbeit, Idee und Wirklichkeit vom Heiligen Reich bis Kiniggratz (Munich: Bruck- 
mann, 1935), Vol. I, p. 347. 

® In ‘ Vindication of the French Revolution of February, 1848’ in Westminster Review, 
April, 1849, reprinted in J. S. Mill, Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical and 
Historical (London: John W. Parker & Son, 1859), Vol. Il, p. 382. 
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to he called himself, sang rapturously ‘ the smoke of blood rising from fields 
he of battle’ and the ecstasy of the brief and insignificant victory of the 
Sardinian army at Goito on May 30th, 1848 : 
eS 
itt * Italia, Italia |—E il popolo de’ morti 
surse cantando a chiedere la guerra ; 
e un re a la morte nel pallor del viso 
“4 sacroenelcuore 4... 
a trasse la spada. Oh anno de’ portenti, 
id oh primavera de la patria, oh giorni, 
ms ultimi giorni del fiorente maggio, 
? oh trionfante 
49 suon de la prima italica vittoria 
i. che mi percosse il cor fanciullo |’ 1° 


Outside the West, nationalism after 1848 meant first and foremost 
ne national power and collective independence and less and less the insistence 
upon individual liberty and ethnic equality. The Rumanian patriot 
Nicolas Balescu emphasised in 1848 that national rights took precedence 





ls over human liberty. 
= ‘For my part,’ he wrote, ‘the question of nationality is more important 
wl than liberty. Until a people can exist as a nation, it cannot make use of liberty. 
we Liberty can easily be recovered when it is lost’ [an optimism which seems 
rather dubious a century later]. ‘But not nationality. Therefore I believe 
that in the present position of our country we must aim rather at the preserva- 
mn tion of our greatly menaced nationality and seek only as much liberty as is 
er necessary for the development of our nationality.’ 
. Each people regarded itself with little self-criticism as ‘ peace loving ’ 
: and its neighbours as aggressors. Herder’s remark that the Slav peasant 
" ' peoples approximated best to Rousseau’s ideal of an idyllic and pacific 
: ' rural democracy, naturally found a ready response among Slav 


intellectuals. Czechs and Poles who felt themselves menaced by the 
Germans, assured the world that while the Germans inclined to oppress 
Slavs and other peoples, the Slavs were by their very nature incapable of 
y such designs. As soon, however, as their longings for a nation-state of 
their own and for national power came true, they did not hesitate to claim 
expansion of their national territory, either by invoking historical rights 
or by advancing alleged national needs. Slavs, Hungarians and Italians 
were entirely equal in that respect to the Germans. It was the insistence 
of the Polish democrats and radicals on the Polish frontiers of 1771 which 
: made in 1861 co-operation with the Russian democrats for common 
ad revolutionary action impossible. In the welter of conflicting ethnic 
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es claims and counterclaims the national passions became overheated, 

- historical scholarship became often subservient to nationalist aspirations, 
and individual liberty lost out. 

”, 

nd 10 * Piemonte’ (1892), Poesie di Giosué Carducci MDCCCL~MCM, 6th ed. (Bologna : 


Nicola Zanichelli, 1907), p. 953 f. 
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Pan-Germanism quickly found its rival and equal in Pan- 
Slavism. Both assumed only in the nineteen-thirties, under 
national-socialist and communist leadership, an official character of racial 
aggressiveness and exclusiveness. In 1848 and in the following decades 
they did not receive any official recognition. They were rather intel- 
lectual movements than national policies. The first pan-Slav congress 
met in Prague simultaneously with the German parliament in Frankfurt 
a.M. But under the leadership of bourgeois Czech intellectuals the pan- 
Slavism of that day differed deeply from to-day’s brand. The Slavs 
then gathered in Prague desired the westernisation of their peoples whom 
they wished to advance as integral parts of Liberal Europe. They regarded 
the existence of the Habsburg Empire within which they lived as a 
necessary bulwark against the danger of Russian expansion which they 
dreaded as much as all other Europeans. Even more clearly than 
Mazzini and other non-Slav Liberals they recognised that Russia did not 
only wish to expand westwards but aspired to world leadership. 

In that sense the Czech historian FrantiSek Palacky, the spokesman of 
his people and the president of the Slav congress, insisted in his letter to 
the German Vorparlament in Frankfurt that Austria’s preservation, 
integrity and consolidation were essential not only to the Czechs but to the 
security of Europe and the survival of Western civilisation. He was 
convinced that Russian control of the Danube would constitute a threat 
of the greatest magnitude to Europe. Only a union of the nationalities 
along the Danube could in his opinion thwart the Russian aspirations 
of establishing a world government and imposing the Russian way of 
life on all : 


* You know,’ he wrote on April 11th, 1848, ‘ what power it is that rules 
the entire huge east of our continent. You know that this power, now grown 
to vast dimensions, increases and expands of itself decade by decade in far 
greater measure than is possible for the countries of the West. You know 
that, secure at its own centre against practically any attack, it has long become 
a menace to its neighbours. . . . You know too that every further step which 
it will take forward on this path threatens at an ever accelerated pace to establish 
a universal monarchy, an infinite and inexpressible evil, a misfortune without 
measure or bound, such as I, though body and soul a Slav, would none the 
less profoundly regret for the good of mankind even though this monarchy be 
proclaimed a Slavic one.’ 4 


The first pan-Slav congress in Prague in 1848 ended, as the German 
parliament in Frankfurt did, without achieving anything. When it was 
dissolved in June, 1848, it found itself surrounded by an atmosphere of 
rapidly growing distrust separating the Czechs and Germans in Bohemia. 
Yet less than three months before, on March 21st, the Prague writers 
and journalists, German as well as Czech, had unanimously and publicly 
proclaimed their determination to maintain a firm and permanent harmony 
between the two nations living in a common land. 

11 Frantigek Palacky, Radbost (Prague: Tempsky, 1873), Vol. Ill, p. 13. See also H. 
Desprez, ‘La Russie et la Crise Européenne,’ Revue des Deux Mondes, March 15th, 1850, 
PP. 1100 ff, 
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‘ Elated in their hearts by the feeling of liberty and unity manifested in 
these days among the German and Czech inhabitants of our homeland,’ they 
wrote, they would strive ‘ that neither should Germans have preference over 
Czechs nor Czechs over Germans.’ 


Alas, these good intentions of the spring of 1848 were soon obliterated. 
The century which has since passed has brought little fruition to the 
hopes of liberty and harmony which blossomed in the short spring of the 
people. 

The pattern which began to manifest itself at the end of 1848 has 
by the end of the century imposed itself at an ever accelerated pace beyond 
the imagination of the most daring prophets. The teachings of Marx— 
in an interpretation which Marx and Engels might perhaps not have 
recognised—are holding sway to-day over the minds and bodies of a 
quarter of the globe’s population, who either live under the direct or 
indirect control of Russia or give their supreme allegiance to her as the 
embodiment, or at least the assumed embodiment, of the gospel according 
to Marx. The democratic dictatorship which Louis Napoleon started 
under the acclaim of universal suffrage, has been revived in forms before 
which the humane and civilised world of Napoleon III would have 
shuddered. German, Slav and Italian nationalisms, still Liberal in 1848, 
have since developed in an ominous way. The Liberals of Frankfurt 
and Prague would probably repudiate their offspring, the pan-Germanism 
of 1938 and the pan-Slavism of a decade later. 

In the century which has passed since 1848 the humanitarian hopes, 
the heritage of Western civilisation and of the eighteenth century, have, 
with the growing cult of violence and of the ready and willing acceptance 
of class-war and national conflicts, lost more and more of their restraining 
power. In 1848 the foundations of Western civilisation were still 
unshaken: the intellectual belief in the objectivity of truth and justice, 
the ethical faith in mercy and tolerance. The men who prepared the 
climate of 1848 believed, like Condorcet, in moral progress, in a progress 
of spiritual forces, no longer pointing to a realisation beyond earthly 
existence but here on earth, within the frame of fragile human nature. 
What really happened in the century since, was a breath-taking progress 
in technical discoveries and methods and an ever-growing faith in them 
and in the functional manipulation not only of matter but of souls and 
minds. ‘To-day mankind lives among the ruins which demagogy and 
class-war, pan-Germanism and pan-Slavism, exclusive and militant 
nationalism and socialism have produced. But history has not only its 
saddening lesson; its perspective may bring comfort in fighting the 
battles of the grim day. In the spring of 1848 mankind was full of glow- 
ing hope. The end of 1848 dashed these hopes, and the century, which 
1848 inaugurated, appears to have led slowly but surely to decay and 
disaster. In its wake mankind faces to-day the future with dark fore- 
bodings. But it may be that in the century ahead the road of mankind 
may take again, unexpectedly, another turn and lead slowly but surely 
to the re-awakening of the concern for individual liberty and humanitarian 
morality. 








DARKNESS OVER THE EARTH 
By R. G. D. Laffan 
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The Greco-Roman civilisation slowly disintegrated, unable to 
survive the ignorance and the undisciplined character of the barbarians. 
The Middle Ages can be summed up as the period of the long, patient, 
very far from completely achieved, effort of the Catholic Church to 
tame the barbarians and to effect their moral education. This the Church 
did by proclaiming the Divine Law, revealed by God, as the Christian 
tule of life, and the Natural Law, the universal moral law, discoverable 
by reason and applicable to all men, everywhere, at all times. Within 
Christendom these two laws were to be supreme, superior to all the 
positive laws of monarchs and societies. The Natural Law held good 
also for non-Christians and for relations with them. 

Then followed the Reformation and the disruption of Christendom. 
The great result of that upheaval has been that for 400 years religion has 
been increasingly excluded from public life and relegated to the obscurity 
of personal conduct. In the later Middle Ages the moral law may have 
been constantly disregarded by rulers, but at least none questioned the 
tight of the Church to teach its precepts, to demand its observance, to 
denounce its violators and to use the weapons of excommunication and 
interdict to secure its enforcement. But after the sixteenth century 
gradually the whole conception of law changed ; till by the nineteenth 
century to most writers in Europe law meant the commands of a State 
to its nationals. English lawyers in particular were united in denying 
the existence of the Natural Law. An argument went on about the nature 
of International Law and the normal view was that even it derived its 
validity from the wills of States. There were not wanting Germans to 
say that a State was only bound by it as long as that State, #.¢., its Govern- 
ment, chose. On the State’s freedom of action there were no restraints. 

Amid this general acceptance of the omnicompetence of the State 
(admittedly limited by the continued respect for the Christian moral 
tradition) there was one dissentient voice. The Catholic Church denied 
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that omnicompetence. Let me give two illustrations. In 1864 Pius IX 
promulgated his Syllabus of Errors. Among the propositions which 
Catholics were forbidden to maintain there was No. 39, ‘ The State, 
as the origin and fount of all rights, itself enjoys a right that knows no 
limits.” The impression which I derived, forty years ago, from such 
Histories of Europe as mentioned the Syllabus was that it was the 
mumbling of a dying superstition. Things had changed somewhat in 
the learned world of England by 1938, when Mr. M. Oakeshott treated 
Catholic political theory with respect in his Social and Political Theories of 
Contemporary Europe. He presented it as being, in the modern world, 
the only supporter of Natural Law, of rights and duties antecedent to 
and independent of the State’s authority. ‘It reminds us,’ he wrote, 
‘of an inheritance we have neglected.’ } 

In the later nineteenth century Europe, which had extended itself 
to America and Australia, grew immensely richer and more powerful. 
Its civilisation was spreading beyond the countries of nominal 
Christianity to the whole world. Wherein lay its strength ? An answer 
of unusual profundity was given to that question in the closing years 
of the century. Mr. Lou Tsen-Tsiang, at different times, held the posts 
of a Chinese Ambassador, Prime Minister, and Foreign Minister of the 
Chinese Republic. In his old age he recorded some of his experiences 
in five remarkable articles.2 He wrote that as a young man he was 
attached in 1893 to the Chinese Embassy in St. Petersburg. There he 
received much sympathetic instruction and advice from his chief, 
Mr. Shu King-Shen. This exceptional ambassador said to him, ‘ The 
strength of Europe is not to be found in her armaments ; it is not to 
be found in her science; it is to be found in her religion.’ He went 
on to advise Mr. Lou to study the Christian religion in its historic form, 
to practice its precepts and its interior life, to observe its organisation. 
When he had grasped the heart and strength of the religion of Christ, 
he should bring them and give them to China. 

That Chinese diplomat, meditating in his Embassy on the Neva, 
saw through superficialities into the underlying substance of human 
affairs. It was their religion which had implanted in Europeans their 
sense of freedom, of self-respect and responsibility, of right and wrong, 
of the obligation of duty and diligence, of respect for property and the 
marriage law, of the right of every man to be treated with the respect 
due to an immortal soul. In the groups and individuals who gave the 
best expression to their faith there was a heroic love of God and men 
which was the salt of the earth. It was this moral strength that had 
slowly created the edifice of European civilisation and made Europe 
the centre of the world. 

But, as that civilisation produced the ever-increasing mechanical 
power of the white races, enabling them to harness the forces of nature 
to their requirements, as they grew richer and invented irresistible 

1 Op. cit., p. xix. 
2 The Tablet, Nos. 5513-7, Jan. sth-Feb. and, 1946. 
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armaments, those races were progressively losing the secret of their 
strength. Education was being extended to all. But it was no longer 
education based on the fundamental truths about God and man, which 
had made sense of man’s life and given the primacy to character. The 
moral fruits on the tree of Christianity were still respected. Hatred was 
not yet taught, nor truth confessedly subordinated to the needs of 
ideology. But it was foolishly supposed to be possible to have the 
fruits without the tree. 

The political result of the great apostasy has been the radical alteration 
of the idea of law. The basis of law was no longer considered to be 
reason, the discovery by philosophers of the law of God for His human 
creation. It was now held to be will, whether the will of an autocrat, 
or of a ruling class, or of men who claimed to represent a multitudinous 
electorate. Moreover it was being taught and believed that the purpose 
of law was not to set limits to all human power, but that law was merely 
a method, a procedure, by means of which the will of the powerful was 
effected. 

Between the World Wars, during them, especially the Second, and 
after 1945, civilised men of the European tradition were astounded by 
the brutality which had returned to the earth. Horrors which were 
thought to belong only to a distant past had come again. The systematic 
use of torture as a judicial process; slavery on a scale never practised 
before ; the forcible uprooting and transfer of millions of men, women 
and children from the lands where their ancestors had lived for 
centuries; massacre, developed into the deliberate extermination of 
whole classes or whole peoples. Yet these things were legal, in Germany 
and Russia. They were carried out not by lawless bandits or ravaging 
soldiery, but on the orders of States. The moral sense of those who 
knew and could understand what was being done revolted. If these 
scarcely imaginable horrors were the legal acts of States, then so much 
the worse for the legal sovereignty of States. It must be restrained. 
Hence the action of the American Law Institute in drawing up a Statement 
of Essential Rights in 1943. Hence the strenuous and successful efforts 
of the united Catholic, Protestant and Jewish leaders, at San Francisco 
in 1945, to secure the inclusion in the Charter of the United Nations 
of the duty of Member States to respect and promote ‘ human rights 
and fundamental freedoms.’ Hence the invention of ‘crimes against 
humanity,’ for which men were tried and sentenced at Nuremberg. 
Hence the United Nations’ Declaration of Human Rights, which, if 
it adds some peculiarities of the present mood in Western industrial 
countries and omits to mention the only reasonable Source of such 
rights, does re-state the main precepts of the Natural Law. 

A world sinking into heathenism has found that it needs what the 
Christian tradition built up. In our efforts to organise the world’s peace 
we have been brought back to the need for the Natural Law, superior 
to all human wills including that fiction, ‘ the will of the people.’ Such 
is the conclusion of the argument in Mr. F. A. Voigt’s book, Pax 
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Britannica. Summing up the lessons of his terrible indictment of the 
Western Powers’ surrender of Eastern Europe to barbarism, he quotes 
a long passage from Professor H. A. Smith on the unlimited power 
attributed to the Security Council of the United Nations,* and then 
proceeds : 


‘For nations, as for persons, life under the Rule of Law is freedom. 
Nothing else is, or can be, freedom. ... A universal authority under the Rule 
of Law can only exist if that authority is itself submissive: submissive to 
the commandments of a transcendent God, for the Rule of Law has its source 
not in man but in God.’ 4 

Mr. Voigt’s book is important, or it will be, if its content is widely 
read and pondered ; though that is only likely to be possible, if a cheap 
and perhaps shortened edition is published. The book sums up, without 
bitterness against persons, the facts and arguments on the strength of 
which Mr. Voigt was one of the very few who kept their heads in the 
latter part of the war and asked what the Western Powers thought that 
they were doing by helping their bitterest enemies to secure domination 
over half of Europe. It took great courage at that time to stand up to 
the general chorus of the press, the radio and the multitudinous govern- 
ment employees concerned with intelligence and propaganda, all engaged 
in glorifying men who hated the West and in vilifying our true friends 
on the continent as ‘ reactionaries’ or ‘ Fascists’ or ‘ collaborators.’ § 
He had to have recourse to the law of libel. The Nineteenth Century and 
After, of which he was editor, drew attention to the announcement of 
King Peter’s message to the Yugoslavs on June 1st, 1944, urging them 
‘to lay aside their differences and to postpone all political issues until 
after the liberation.’ King Peter would have wished the Yugoslavs to 
unite under the leadership of General Mihailovitch, his own loyal subject 
and a constant friend of the Western Allies. The King knew, as did all 
Yugoslavs, that Mihailovitch and Tito were irreconcilable, that 


3H. A. Smith, The Crisis in the Law of Nations, pp. 82, 89, 90. 

4F, A. Voigt, Pax Britannica, p. $54. 

5 Two little illustrations of the ‘ pink ’ madness of 1943-5 have remained vividly in my 
mind. A colleague, with whom I was working referred, with contempt and dislike, to 
General Anders’s Polish army, fighting under British command in Italy and numbering over 
100,000, as consisting ‘ mostly of landlords.’ If my colleague had meant that they were 
mostly peasants, perhaps she would have been right. But she did not mean that. 

When, in 1943, Mussolini announced his Italian State, which would continue the fight 
in alliance with Germany, the B.B.C. rightly stated that the Duce had proclaimed ‘ a Fascist 
Republic’ ; and then I heard the supercilious voice of the announcer adding ‘ a contradiction 
in terms, of course.’? A contradiction in terms indeed! If Fascism means anything other 
than the rule of Mussolini’s party in Italy, it means the totalitarian, revolutionary rule of the 
leaders of a patty. Obviously to such a revolutionary rule the existence of a monarchy is an 
obstacle. Hence the dislike of Mussolini for the Italian monarchy. Hence the Nazi view 
that the only good thing that the Weimar Republic had done was to have buried the German 
monarchy. But to the bemused minds of the ‘ pink ’ madmen, who in 1943 were telling the 
B.B.C. what to say, kings were the last word in established authorities. Therefore down with 
them! But republics, in which lawless dictators could tyrannise unrestrained, were 
‘ progressive.’ So was English opinion conditioned for the great betrayal of Eastern Europe 
to the Communists. 
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Mihailovitch stood for continuity and the rule of law, while Tito’s whole 
purpose was the Communist revolution. But, in deference to British 
policy, he allowed himself to be persuaded to omit all names and merely 
to ask for unity. The B.B.C. broadcast King Peter’s message, but 
introduced it with some explanatory words, saying that the King had 
called on his people to unite under the leadership of ‘ Marshal Tito and 
the National Army of Liberation.” The Nineteenth Century and After 
exposed the misrepresentation. A question was asked in Parliament. 
The official reply referred in defamatory terms to the periodical. Another 
question, four weeks later, drew a frank reply, from Mr. Eden, that 
the explanatory words had not been justified. But meanwhile the News 
Chronicle had teproduced, amplified and supported the first reply. 
Thereupon Mr. Voigt and his publishers issued writs, and obtained 
judgment in their favour in July, 1945. 

Pax Britannica is concerned with the conditions of England’s 
independence and of her greatness, which are inseparable from each 
other. It begins with chapters on England and Germany, the most 
influential components of Europe. Germany is hated and feared in 
Europe. In this she only yields to Russia. England is not widely 
hated and has not been feared for centuries. The chief source of her 
power has been her moral prestige as the home of law and freedom, 
as ensuing peace and keeping her word, as not seeking to impose her 
will or her ideas (if any) upon other European nations. That is why 
England is Europe’s hope. It is essential to her security that the 
continent shall not be dominated by any one Power. Therefore she is 
obliged to be the champion of freedom in Europe. The only fear that 
she inspires is the fear that she may have less faith in herself than others 
have in her. In the years before 1939 and in the later stages of the war 
this fear descended upon Europe and made the nations foresee with 
anguish the advancing threat first of German and then of Russian 
conquest. England’s great task now is to give help and leadership in 
bringing Germany back into Europe, a long, delicate and difficult process, 
for the Germans have been isolated from Europe for nearly the whole 
of thirty-five years and before that they were indoctrinated with belief 
in their mission to dominate the world. 

But the greater part of Mr. Voigt’s book is a summary of the agonising 
histories of Poland since September, 1939, and of Yugoslavia and Greece 
from 1941 onwards. Conquest by Germany, or in the case of Poland 
by Germany and Russia combined, was horrifying enough. All three 
countries drank the cup of humiliation and suffering, especially Poland. 
The stories need to be told and re-told. But what followed must have 
knocked the bottom out of all Poles’ and Yugoslavs’ and most Greeks’ 
belief in any human loyalty to truth and justice. For what followed 
was the great surrender at Teheran, in November, 1943, and at subsequent 
conferences of the Great Allies, because of which the legitimate Govern- 
ments of Poland and Yugoslavia were abandoned by the Western Powers 
and decisive support was exclusively given to the agents of Russia. 
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Those two countries were delivered, unarmed and helpless, to the 
Communists. Greece came within inches of the same fate. Greek 
independence was saved at the last moment and she is still the victim 
of pillage and massacre from over her frontier. 

When the ruthless character of the Lublin Committee and of Tito’s 
partisans could no longer be ignored, the Western Powers tried to stop 
the rot by agreements with Russia. ‘The revolutionary gangs which had 
arrogated the titles and functions of Governments were to be broadened 
by the inclusion of some representatives of ‘democratic’ parties, and 
free elections were to be held. Those agreements were as threads of 
cotton attached to the tail of a man-eating tiger. The tiger ignored 
them and went on his devastating way. 

In case it should still be necessary, Mr. Voigt makes clear what are 
the character and purpose of elections in the Communist-ruled countries. 


‘ The electorate is, as it were, on parade when polling day comes, a parade 
that has the character of a muster and an inspection. The voting is not an 
act expressing a free opinion, but an act of submission to the omnipotent 
State. The candidates . . . are nominated not by the people, or by constituents, 
but by the bureaucracy itself. Indeed, no one is allowed to be a candidate 
who might conceivably be a representative of the people... . This act is 
a public act, for, given a sufficiently well-established system of espionage and 
terrorism, there can be no secrecy’ (pp. 500-1). 


Such elections are but methods of proclaiming the power of the 
State and the helplessness of its citizens when faced by this heathen and 
lawless monster. 

The policy of appeasement pursued by the Western Powers towards 
Russia in and after 1943, which forced them to abandon the noble 
purposes proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter, has been attributed to their 
fear lest Russia should make a separate peace with Germany. Mr. Voigt 
puts that explanation aside, writing that he was assured by a former 
leading member of the War Cabinet that such a fear did not weigh much 
with the British Government (p. 316). Why, then, was it done? Was 
it all due to Mr. Roosevelt’s sunny belief that by continuing to smile 
he would soften the heart of the Kremlin and induce it to join in the 
Japanese war ? 

Mr. Voigt indicates in many passages another explanation. In the 
war British policy was Mr. Churchill’s policy. He towered above his 
colleagues. He did not enjoy the counsels of men of approximately 
equal stature with his own. And, superb leader though he was, he could 
not himself master every detail in every country, especially such un- 
familiar details as the carefully veiled treachery of supposed allies, who 
were from the beginning enemies.6 Mr. Churchill had to depend on 


* A friend, a schoolmaster, said to me in 1942 that he had been filled with foreboding 
at the news of our alliance with Russia in the previous year. He was sure that evil would 
come of it. But he was exceptionally well prepared, by much thought and reading, to 
understand the Communist outlook. 
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the information served up to him. It came from many hands; and the 
normal mood of the young men (and young women) in the offices of 
the swollen war-time British bureaucracy was that of those whom 
Mr. Voigt calls ‘ romantic revolutionaries’ and I have called ‘ pink’ 
madmen. They absorbed the optimism of the popular press which will 
not mention unpleasant things or admit difficulties and which represented 
the Russians as sincere well-wishers of the Western Allies. They were 
fascinated by playing politics, by the chance of giving rein to the 
utopianism common among the young and irresponsible. The vanity 
of being ‘ progressive,’ especially when any disastrous results would 
fall upon foreign countries, led them completely to misrepresent Eastern 
Europe. The fighting services were steadily fed with Left-wing adulation 
of Russia and with the propaganda of such Russian wireless stations as 
Radio Free Yugoslavia. Indeed our intelligence reports about Yugo- 
slavia in 1944 were largely based on the fantastic claims of that radio, 
while our liaison officers with Tito’s forces were carefully prevented 
from being actually present at the feats of arms desctibed in its com- 
muniqués. The flood of misinterpretation penetrated everywhere. 
The most unlikely people were affected by it. It was the triumph of 
the Communist propaganda that British officers, who had no sympathy 
with revolution in general, were repeating the Communist slogans and 
accusing every foreigner who was conservative or merely loyal to his 
own Government of being a ‘ Fascist’ or a ‘ collaborator.” Thus was 
Mr. Churchill misled about Tito. In two terrible speeches, on February 
22nd and May 24th, 1944, he showed it. When he came to understand 
what the Balkan partisans were I do not know. Probably when Tito, 
having escaped to the British and having maintained his headquarters 
under British protection for four months on the island of Vis, secretly 
left the island and went to the Russians in September, 1944. Anyhow, 
by December, 1944, when the Greek Communists had taken over power 
by arrangement with the Germans, had massacred their countrymen and 
had gained control of nearly all Greece, when they were preparing for 
the final struggle for Athens and only General Scobie’s little force stood 
between them and their objective, by that time Mr. Churchill had learned 
with whom he was dealing. 

In ordering resistance to the Greek Communists in Athens, Mr. 
Churchill had to meet much criticism in Parliament and in the press. 
No doubt others besides myself will remember the first words of The 
Times report from Athens on December 4th, 1944. The situation 
was that the armed Communist forces held the rest of Greece terrorised. 
They proposed to attack Athens under cover of a demonstration on 
Sunday, December 3rd. The Socialist Premier, M. Papandreou, forbade 
the demonstration. The Communists defied the order and poured into 
Athens behind a screen of civilians including women and children. 
To save the situation the Athenian police, over 170 of whom had been 
killed or wounded in the previous fortnight, fired. Some 20 to 30 
persons were killed. Next day The Times report began ‘ Seeds of civil 
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war were well and truly sown by the Athens police this morning . . . 
when they fired on a demonstration of children and youths.’ Could 
Eaglish opinion have been more misled ? In the fortnight that followed 
General Scobie and his 6,000 men grimly held on to their corner of 
Athens, while the Communists captured the rest. Then British reinforce- 
ments began to arrive, and the tide turned. 

With his love of danger Mr. Churchill flew to Athens on Christmas 
Day and promoted the negotiations which resulted in a temporary truce. 
But the independence of Greece had only been saved at the very last 
moment, and precariously. The British press continued to demand 
the conciliation of the Greek Communists and to repeat the Communist 
abuse of each successive Greek Government. The Greek elections, 
of March, 1946, held under the supervision of 1,200 British, French 
and American observers (the Russians were asked to send observers, 
but refused), gave the Royalists a 2 to 1 majority. But the Greeks could 
not be allowed to have a Royalist Government, however much they 
voted for it. Pressure from the Western Powers imposed coalitions. 
Only gradually, as the truth of the world situation penetrated to the 
English-speaking countries, and as the United Nations’ commission 
reported on the war which still makes the restoration of Greek life a 
labour of Sisyphus, did the ‘ pink ’ madness about Greece subside. 

Mr. Voigt is one of the few who are not wise after the event, but 
who spoke at the time what is now known to have been the truth. He 
kept the flag of truth and honour flying, when around him men were 
clamouring for the destruction of European civilisation. Here and there 
he may be less than fair. For example, to the Croats, who had little 
feason to support Yugoslavia, into which they had been hastily thrust 
so recently as 1918. But in general he proclaims the great human 
necessities : loyalty to long-established and law-abiding authority, the 
tule of law, the supremacy of the Natural Law. He closes on a note of 
deep thankfulness for the Atlantic System of ordered freedom and of its 
armed defence. But that System, he writes, will be insecure as long as 
Eastern Europe is held in bondage by Russia. Since he is no crusader 
and does not contemplate war, it is not clear what hope he has for the 
liberation of the Europeans who live between the Baltic and the Aigean. 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


= undue significance accorded to the recent publication of Ruskin’s 
correspondence with his wife did the former’s personal reputation much 
harm. e late Derrick Leon’s Ruskin: The Great Victorian, published this 
month by Routledge and Kegan Paul, at 305., promises, however, to restore its 
hero to his full dignity. A serious, full-length, well documented biography, 
it is likely to take its place as the standard work onthe subject for some time 
to come. Its author died in 1944, at the early age of thirty-six, shortly after he 
had completed the first draft of the manuscript and before he had had time to 
revise it. It is a remarkable tribute to his accuracy and thoroughness that his 
publishers have considered it preferable to retain his material in full, subject 
merely to a check of the quotations and his grammatical errors. They have 
probably been very wise. Here and there a solecism remains yet to be remedied 
(pp. 165-6. ‘ Certainly Ruskin seems to have left her as free as he possibly 
could to indulge in the sort of diversions what gave her pleasure’), and a 
redundancy yet to be extracted (the several times repeated description of Annie 
Miller as ‘ the beautiful young girl whom he [Holman Hunt] had been educatin 
with the intention that ultimately she should become his wife ’), while the boo. 
could, as undoubtedly in normal circumstances it would, have taken some 
overall cutting, particularly in the rather wearisome passages dealing with 
Ruskin’s social theories. But these are minor matters which count for little in 
comparison with the general excellence of this most delightful and able 
biography. 


~ Ee * ~ 


“As you have done Shakespeare and Shaw, are you not bound to do 
Dickens ?’ said Bernard Shaw to Hesketh Pearson in December, 1942. ‘ Any- 
body but Dickens will be a come down after Shakespeare and G. B. S.’ To 
which Mr. Pearson replied that he had frequently meditated on Dickens as a 
biographical subject. 

The fruits of his meditations are contained in this month’s Daily Mail 
* Book of the Month,’ Dickens : His Character, Comedy and Career (Methuen. 
185.). This is a book inspired not by the discovery of new material or of novel 
contemporary relevancies but simply by the continuous love of its author for 
his subject. In fact, its dedication reads : ‘'To My Love (Who is responsible).’ 
It is, in consequence, a book of unusual sensibility and persuasion founded 
upon an intimate knowledge of the facts of Dickens’s life. It lays no claim to 
value as a ‘ source book’ or to ‘ definitiveness ’ but rather is to be read for its 
unerring sympathy and artistry. And for the enduring memories which only 
such qualities can fully evoke. 


* * * * * 


Jefferson the Virginian, by Dumas Malone (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 215.), 
is the first instalment of a work expected to occupy several volumes with the 
overall title of Jefferson and His Time. Its author is the editor of the Dictionary 
of American Biography and holds the Chair of History at Columbia. An example 
of contemporary American scholarship at its best, deserving a parallel place 
with Douglas Southall Freeman’s masterly George Washington, it is based on a 
vast wealth of sources which, in this particular volume, is applied to the first 
forty-one years of Jefferson’s life, covering his ancestry, his youth, education, 
legal career, and marriage, the building of Monticello, the writing of the 
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Declaration of Independence and the Notes on Virginia, his highly controversial 
governship, and his early services to the development of the West. A monu- 
mental work of scholarship and planning, it promises, at its completion, to be 
one of the most impressive contributions made by an American to the know- 
ledge of his own country’s history. 


* % * 


Too few books of a serious character are available to the general reader with 
an interest in the history of Egyptian civilisation. There should therefore be a 
substantial demand for Dr. Margaret A. Murray’s brilliant, rapid survey of its 
main elements in The Splendour That Was Egypt, published this month by 
Sidgwick and Jackson (305.) in a handsome edition containing over 300 
illustrations in line, half-tone and colour. Dr. Murray’s work of compression 
deserves the very highest praise. For, as she reminds us, ‘ the splendour of 
Egypt was not a mere mushroom growth lasting but a few hundred years. 
Where Greece and Rome can count their supremacy by the century Egypt 
counts hers by the millennium. . . .?_ And to deal with such apparent ease and 
intelligibility in one volume with what must have been an overwhelming mass 
of available material is no mean achievement. 


* * * * * 


In an introduction to his celebrated book on Chaucer, G. K. Chesterton 
wrote: ‘I fear the reader will only pause to wonder, with not unjust irritation, 
why I sometimes seem to be writing about modern politics instead of about 
medieval history. I can only say that the actual experience, of trying to tell 
such truths as I know about the matter, left me with an overwhelming con- 
viction that it is because we miss the point of the medieval history that we 
make a mess of the modern politics. I felt suddenly the fierce and glaring 
relevancy of all the walking social symbols of the Chaucerian scene to the dis- 
solving views of out own social doubts and speculations to-day.’ Chaucer's 
World, compiled by Edith Rickert, edited by Clair C. Olson and Martin M. 
Crow, with illustrations selected by Margaret Rickert (Columbia University 
Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 305.), 
furnishes its reader with a vision of the Chaucerian scene of a splendour and 
comprehensiveness undreamt of by Chesterton in the midst of his researches. 
About 80 per cent. of the material contained in it has, we are told, either not 
been published before, or not been translated into English, or else has been 
published only in volumes which are relevantly inaccessible. Chapters on 
Chaucer’s London, the home life of the period, its education, its travel and its 
amusements are all dealt with in a book primarily designed for the student but 
possessing a bountiful measure of interest for the casual reader. 


* * * * * 


In its admirably pellucid analysis of the growth and currents of modern 
nationalism, Professor Hans Kohn’s Prophets and Peoples (Macmillan. 14s.). 
is a worthy sequel to the same author’s important study, The Idea of Nationalism. 
Tracing its origin to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and its general 
acceptance in Europe to the nineteenth, Professor Kohn shows how separate 
ideas of nationalism developed in Britain, France, Italy, Germany and Russia, 
and how they influenced and often contradicted one another. This he does 
by a process of tracing the movement through the agencies of its intellectual 
leaders—Mill, Michelet, Mazzini, Trietschke and Dostoevsky—each of whom 
is subjected to a brilliant and searching scrutiny. The various stages which 
have in turn resulted from the initial flight from reality by the nineteenth cen- 
tury intellectuals, followed subsequently by the romantic glorification of the 
nation, have led us to a present period of catastrophe. Professor Kohn’s book 
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helps us more than many of its kind to understand the nature of its develop- 
ment and to fear for its ultimate end. 


* * * * * 


The two-hundredth anniversary of Goethe’s birth has been commemorated 
with numerous publications. In particular, three books deserve special 
mention. Goethe, by Albert Schweitzer (Adam and Charles Black. 65.), com- 
prises the author’s address on receiving the famous Goethe Prize at Frankfort, 
his discourse on Goethe’s message for our times, and a little-known but impor- 
tant essay on Goethe the Thinker, now translated for the first time. Essays 
on Goethe, edited by William Rose (Cassell. 165.), is a more comprehensive 
work contributed by nine hands—Humphrey Trevelyan, W. H. Bruford, 
Barker Fairley, Roy Pascal, William Rose himself, Ronald Peacock, Edwin 
Zeydel, E. H. Stahl and Percy H. Muir. It deals with the many aspects of 
Goethe’s life and work, as a lyric poet, as a novelist, dramatist, thinker and book 
collector. And it attempts to give a more profound picture than tradition has 
handed down of the complex structure of Goethe’s personality. The third 
book, Goethe: Wisdom and Experience, by Hermann Weigand (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 165.), is a representative anthology of quotations from Goethe’s 
works, selected by Ludwig Curtius and translated and edited, with an intro- 
duction, by Hermann J. Weigand, Professor of German at Yale University. 
The selection is limited to Goethe’s prose with no quotations taken from his 
lyrics, poetic dramas, elegies or narrative poems for the reason that ‘ true 
pee defies translation ’"—a laudable pretext in support of which many will 

found to agree with its editor. 

It has been said that the work and life of Goethe create an example for a 
new life which has to come into being if we are to escape destruction—‘ the 
example of a man who has been freed from all the fetters of dogma and who has 
to rely upon himself alone.’ There could be few more valuable aids to the 
interpretation of that example, outside his own works, than the composite 
appreciation and revelation embodied in these three books. 


a - * * a 


The last of the month’s notable books is Homer Ultich’s Chamber Music : 
The Growth and Practice of an Intimate Art (Columbia University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. 325. 6d.). This is 
apparently the first attempt, in the English language, to give a complete 
account of the century and a half of chamber music before Haydn, and to survey 
the entire literature since his day. Written in an enthusiastic, direct manner, 
eschewing technicalities where they can reasonably be avoided, yet scholarly 
and amply informed (a combination reminiscent of our English Bacharach), 
this is a book which will give delight to a wide variety of music lovers, while 
at the same time remaining a source of indispensable value to students of musical 
theory and history. 

M. G. 


OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Western Civilisation. A Political, Social, and Cultural History. Vol. 11—Since 
1660. Franklin C. Palm. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. New York. 
(Agents in the British Empire: Macmillan and Company Ltd.) 26s. 

The author is Professor of Modern European History at California University. In 

a modest preface to this second volume, which covers the period from 1660 to the 
resent time, he disclaims any attempt at a high degree of originality but advances the 
ope that a freshness of approach will be found in its narrative. What, in effect, he has 
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relop- succeeded in doing is to produce a text-book which is remarkable both for its balance 
and for its skilful a of material. Illustrated, with photographs and maps, 
and with a useful bibliography at the end of each chapter, this is a work of high merit 
and deserves to be reco: tostudents of history concerned with the ral course 
of Western Civilisation as well as with the particular periods covered by the nineteenth 
rated and twentieth centuries. 


ecial 7 
ea The Origins and History of Religions. John Murphy. Manchester University 
fort, Press. 255. 
npor- A profound study of the five leading types of religion—the Primitive, Animistic, 
issays Agricultural, Civilised and Prophetic. author, Professor of Comparative Religion 
ol in the University of Manchester from 1930 to 1941, writes with penetrating clarity and 
ford, with the acquired knowledge of a life-time’s a 
dwin Studies in the Life and Teaching of Jacob Bochme. Hans L. Martensen. Trans. by 
ts of T. Rhys Evans. A New Revised Edition. With Notes and Appendices 
book by Stephen Hobhouse, M.A., and a Foreword by Canon Peter Green, D.D. 
n has Rockliff Publishing Corpn. Ltd., 1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
third Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 21s. 
> and The re-publication of Bishop Martensen’s admirable study of Boehme makes glad 
the’s news. Jacob Boehme, the shoemaker-mystic of seventeenth century Silesia, has always 
ntro- had his adherents in this country from the great — mystic, William Law, who 
ol regarded him as his ‘ Master,’ to William Blake, who shared his belief in the symbolism 
ty. of the Old Testament and the unity of religions, and, in our own time, to Evelyn 
n his Underhill, who wrote of him in 1913, as ‘ one of the giants of mysticism . . . one o} 
true those cloud-capped immortals who, because of their difficult symbolism, must be re-dis- 
will covered and re-interpreted by the adventurers of every age.’ 
oct Erasmus, Tyndale and More. W.. Campbell. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 155. 
* the The author is an acknowledged authority on this period of English history and on 
Sir Thomas More in particular, having collaborated with the late Professor R. W. 
> has Chambers and Professor A. W. Reed in editing the first two volumes of a new folio 


> the edition of the English Works of Sir Thomas More and executed other works of his own on 
osite More. This is a successful attempt to associate the three great figures, who have other- 
wise been dealt with independently, and so to provide the reader with a fuller but more 
connected account of the English Reformation. 


Phases of Thought in England. M.H. Carré. Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford 
University Press. 305. 


A survey of successive moments in the life of philosophy in England from the first 
age of Christian culture to the close of the nineteenth century. The author, a dis- 
tinguished medievalist, believes in particular that attention has been too much confined 
to a few thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries whose investigations are 
peculiarly interesting to the present tendencies of our inquiries ; and that, ‘ by adopt- 
ing a broader perspective we bring into sight earlier reaches of native thought that 
cannot be abruptly divided from later manifestations ’ ; and that we an our vision 
in the process. Phases of Thought in England is a model of erudition, scholarly inter- 
pretation and balanced judgment. 


Marxism and Contemporary Science. Jack Lindsay. Dennis Dobson. 18s. 

An acutely intelligent, challenging re-examination of the Hegelian and Marxist 
Dialectics in the light of contemporary science. Written during the latter part of 1946 
and the early part of 1947, that is to say before the recent Lysenko controversy, it none 
the less suggests that Lysenko is fundamentally on the right track and that the crisis in 
thought which he has precipitated is no isolated phenomenon. A book which deserves 
to be widely read and discussed. Readers are referred to a discussion of this same subject 
by Professor Polanyi in the July issue of The Nineteenth Century. 


From Euclid to Eddington. The Tarner Lectures, 1947. Sir Edmund Whit- 
taker, F.R.S. Cambridge University Press. 155. 
Divided into five sections—Space, Time, and Movement : The Concepts of Classical 


Physics : The Concepts of General Relativity : The Concepts of Quantum Mechanics : 
and The MBean Universe—this work traces with extraordinary lucidity and 
economy of mai tical intricacies, the meee eee of theories in natural philosophy 
from the rediscovery of Euclid by western scholars down to the present time. 


Vor, CXLVI.—No, 871. H 
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The Year’s Work in Classical Studies. 1939-1945. Edited for the Classical 
Journals Board by G. B. A. Fletcher, M.A., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Durham, King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. J. W. 
Arrowsmith Ltd., Quay Street and Small Street, Bristol, 1. 8s. 6d. 

An indispensable store-house of classical references, this publication is now in its 
thirty-third year of issue. 


The Wisdom of China. An Anthology compiled and annotated by Lin Yutang. 
Michael Joseph. 125. 6d. 
A treasury of the literary and philosophical writings of China, skilfully and imagina- 
tively collated, which is neither too specialised to be popular nor too popular to be of 
anent value. Useful features of the book are the editor’s long, critical introduction, 
is careful annotations, glossary of Chinese terms, and dynastic tables. 


Soviet Russia and the Far East. David J. Dallin. Hollis and Carter. 30s. 
A brilliant analysis of the inner meaning and dynamism of Russian policy in the Fat 
East, carefully and judicially arranged and arrestingly written. An outstanding contribu- 
tion to the study of modern Russia and a memorable sequel to Mr. Dallin’s The Real 
Soviet Russia and Forced Labour in Soviet Russia. 


From Christmas to Easter. A Guide to a Russian Occupation. Alexandra 
Orme. William Hodge. 155. 


A fascinating account of life in Hungary, as experienced by a Polish woman and her 
household during the occupation of that country by the Red Army during the early 
part of 1945. The author is a first-rate raconteur and she tells her story with great fair- 
ness and perception. Of the Russians, after they had left, she wrote, ‘ I like them and I 
don’t like them ; I adore them and I hate them ; they frighten me ; I admire them, and 
they disgust me.’ 

Whirlwind. An Account of Marshal Tito’s Rise to Power. Stephen Clissold. 
The Cresset Press. 155. 


An authentic tecord, backed with a wealth of documentary evidence and first-hand 
experience but which reads—so highly coloured is it and dramatic—like an exciting 
piece of fiction. No such vivid and yet significant account exists of the Dictator of 
Yugoslavia and of his confidantes, past and present. 


The Nightmare of American Foreign Policy. Edgar Ansel Mowrer. Gollancz. 
125. 6d. 
A lively and provocative book 7 an American, primarily for the consumption of 


Americans, in which the author provides chapter and verse for his indictment of numerous 
acts of United States war-time a policy and pleads for a drastic alteration in their 
* traditional indifference to world affairs.’ 


The New Congo. Tom Marvel. Macdonald. 155. 


An extraordinarily able, well-written book which, combining the fascination of a 
good travel book with the solid virtues of a work of reference, amply fills a serious gp 
in our knowledge of the Belgian Congo and of its vital significance at the present day 


Peter Lee. Jack Lawson. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, 
C.H., P.C., M.P. Epworth Press. 85. 6d. 

Tells briefly and simply of the life of Peter Lee, who started as a pit-boy in the mid- 
nineteenth century and rose to the position of a respected public servant in his native 
county of Durham, where to-day the great reservoir of Weardale stands as a monument 
to his remarkable energies. 


The Peaceful Revolution. Speeches by the Rt. Hon. Herbert Morrison. Allen 
and Unwin. 75. 6d. 
A useful selection of the Lord President’s past speeches, admirably arranged to pro- 
vide an overall picture of the Government’s economic policy. 
The Red Sea and Adjacent Countries at the Close of the Seventeenth Century. As 


Described by Joseph Pitts, William Daniel, and Charles Jaques Poncet. 
Edited by Sir William Foster, C.I.E. Series 2, Vol. 100, printed for the 
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ssical Hakluyt Society and obtainable from Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 11 Grafton 

. = Street, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 215. 

oe There are few minor joys equal to the receipt of a new production by the Hakluyt 
Society. In a note to this particular volume we ate told that Series 2, No. 99 (Miss 

in its Irene A, Wright’s Further Documents ing English Voyages to the Spanish Main, 1580- 


4 concerning 
1603) is not yet published but that the Council has decided to allot this, hundredth, 
volume to Sir William Foster’s book in recognition of his and distinguished ser- 
tang. vices to the Society. Of the authors of the three narratives the editor tells us, in a keenly 
interesting introduction, that Pitts was ‘ the first (and for a long time the only 
man to penetrate into the holy cities of Islam, so jealously guarded against i 


agina- sion’; that Daniel ‘ made a gallant pioneer effort to jo from London to India by 
be of the Red Sea route’; and that Poncet’s narrative is the only first-hand description of 
ction, Abie by a European between the expulsion of the Portuguese in 1633 and the visit 

of Bruce in 1769-1771. The intense interest and delight occasioned e the contents 


of this book must therefore be regarded as equalled by their historical importance. 


he Fail The Selective Traveller in Portugal. Ann Bridge and Susan Lowndes. Evans 
xtribu- Brothers. 215. 


« Real The Portuguese ate a happy, voluble, gentle, intensely curious, immensely kind 
people. They have charm, and they have good manners. And they live in a land of 


gteat beauty. If any further enticement to visit them is called for, this admirable and 
comprehensive guide book should amply supply it. 


andra 


nd her French Drawings of the Eighteenth Century. Denys Sutton. Pleiades Books Ltd., 


—_ 11 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1. 305. 
sod t The eighteenth century was a period in all respects of immense importance in the 
» ail history not only of France, but of the whole civilised world. Particularly in the sphere 
. of the arts it bridged the gulf between the classical spirit and the spirit of the Romantic 
Revival. Mr. Sutton has — up and portrayed most of the essential elements of the 
ssold. social and artistic life of that brilliant epoch with great skill and sensibility. And with 
equal cleverness he has selected and arranged, with an acute eye to the change of concept 
and principle, many of the finest specimens of its draughtsmanship. Handsomely bound 
-hand and printed, the book contains 63 illustrations in black and white and 2 colour plates, 
es A Garden Scene by Dugourc, and Watteau’s 4 Woman at her Toilet. 
tor o 
Georges de la Tour of Lorraine, 1593-1652. S. M. M. Furness. Routledge and 
| Kegan Paul. 42s. 
co Georges de la Tour, of Lunéville, Lorraine, peintre fameux in his own time, was until 
comparatively recent times a forgotten painter, even in France. A series of events 
ion of leading up to his final reinstatement began with a short article by Herman Voss, Director 
1erous in 1915 of the Kaiser Friederich Museum, Berlin, and culminated in the ‘ Exposition des 


) their Peintres de la Réalité en France au XVIIme siécle ’ at the Paris Orangerie in 1934-1935. 
The aim of the book under notice is to introduce the great French painter and his work 
to an English public and, in doing so to provide, incidentally, the first unified account of 
its subject, material concerning which has in part been derived from original articles in 
French art periodicals. Mr. Furness’s share of the achievement represents a labour of 
great love and scholarly devotion and should be considered as ranking with the highest 
undertakings of its kind. The publishers are to be congratulated on serving him so 
excellently with its production. 


A New Romantic Anthology. Edited by Stefan Schimanski and Henry Treece. 
Grey Walls. 105. 6d. 


A collection of essays, poems and stories chosen to convey an impression of a new 
romantic movement in literature in evidence since the outbreak of Second World 
War. Decidedly uneven in quality the contributions nevertheless admirably serve the 
purpose for which they were 5 


Tobias Smollett. Doctor of Men and Manners. Lewis Mansfield Knapp. 
Princeton University Press. (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford 
University Press.) 255. 

This is as exhaustive a treatment of Smollett’s life and work as has probably a 
emerged—a characteristic product of contemporary American scholarship, thickly 
annotated and conscientiously exact. Dry and even prolix in , it is nevertheless a 
most valuable contribution to the study of Smollett and of the society of eighteenth- 
century England in which he moved and, as a source book, is unlikely to be rivalled. 
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Shakespeare. Ivor Brown. Collins. 125. 6d. 


A Life of Shakespeare. With an Anthology of Shakespeare’s Poetry. Hesketh 
Pearson. ll and Nicholson, Stafford House, Norfolk Street, W.C.z. 
9s. 6d. 


Both books are concerned primarily with the life and character of Shakespeare. 
Necessarily they overlap in many places butit would be a mistake to suppose that they are 
in any way redundant—in effect, complement one another admirably. Mr, Pearson’s 
book has before, in another edition. Of it Bernard Shaw has written, ‘ You 
have made a good job of it, which is more than I can say for the older biographies. . . . 
You have come out of it very successfully because you are a genuine soaker in Shake- 

and have not read him as a task. You have taken him by heart. . . .” 

Mr. Brown’s book is dedicated to the Players. That acute writer Somerset Maugham 
once wrote, ‘ Reverence is often no more than the conventional homage we pay to ines 
in which we are not willing to take an active interest. The best homage we can pay to 
the great figures of the past, Dante, Titian, en Spinoza, is to treat them not 
with reverence, but with the familiarity we should exercise if they were our contem- 
poraries. Thus we pay them the highest compliment we can ; our familiarity acknow- 
ledges that they are alive for us.’ It is in just this spirit that the distingui dramatic 
critic has approached his subject, not as an intellectual phenomenon but as an energetic, 
human, versatile, and popular actor-manager who, ‘ down the centuries, has bewitched 
the world with what he wrote.’ 

To t these books deserve a place of honour in every collection which boasts a 
* complete works.’ 


The Paradox of Oscar Wilde. George Woodcock. Boardman. 155. 


Mr. Woodcock, whose eats of Aphra Behn was deservedly highly praised, has here 
evaluated Wilde with equal skill and discretion. Admitting the dual aspects of his life 
and work, he has tried to elucidate the source and nature of the seeming contradictions 
apparent in them, which have given rise to such consistent controversy. This he has 
done without the creation of any further difficulties—a common flaw in much contem- 
porary criticism—in an easy and convincing show of knowledge. 


Kafka. His Mind and Art. Charles Neider. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 


125. 6d. 


This is a useful book which should attract a wider public than many previous com- 
mentaries and interpretations of Kafka, which it aims to combat, substituting a parade 
of common-sense values for those which have increasingly, in the course of time, become 
obscurer and mote esoteric. Such a work—and, incidentally, one so well executed— 
is timely, for Kafka is in danger of appropriation by an absurdly diminutive minority. 


Virginia Woolf. Her Art as a Novelist. Joan Bennett. Cambridge University 
Press. 65. 


First published in 1945 and reprinted in the same year, Mrs. Bennett’s short, illu- 
minating book on Virginia Woolf remains the most helpful guide to that writer’s art. 
Understanding and precise in its emphases, it is desi to allow generous quotation. 
Readers may like to be reminded, in this connection, of another book on this subject 
from the hand of Bernard Blackstone, recently published by the Hogarth Press and 
noticed in the April issue of The Nineteenth Century. 


Sketch for a Self-Portrait. Bernard Berenson. Constable. tos. 


Of Berenson, many years before he became the legendary figure he now is, Sickert 
once wrote, ‘ How can anyone, I used to think, know so much ?’ and the painter, with 
characteristic humour thought to expatiate on the riddle with a book in the manner of 

Man His Own Lawyer, to be entitled Every Man His Own Berenson. Sketch for a 
Self-Portrait, though it might not have answered his tion for him would have 
supplied him with a superabundance of copy such as he would never have divined 
lodged amidst the quintessential elements of that remarkable subject. 


The Woman of Rome. Alberto Moravia. Secker and Warburg. 125. 6d. 


The story of a prostitute in Mussolini’s Rome conceived as a modern Mol] Flanders. 
Told in the first person, brilliantly characterised. Moravia, one of Italy’s most dis- 
fe pve novelists, while not at his best on this occasion (overburdening a fragile plot 

overreaching, in places, the fair limits of probability), nevertheless writes with 
superb skill and an amplitude of fine expression. A special word of praise is due to Miss 
Lydia Holland for an unusually excellent translation. 
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Blind Man’s Buff. Robert Neumann. Hutchinson International Authors Ltd., 

47 Princes Gate, London, $.W.7. 125. 6d. 

keth A deliciously humorous, volatile novel concerning a meek middle-aged Austrian 

C.2. business man who, following an unsuccessful attempt at suicide, becomes entangled in a 
web of startling circumstances culminating in a vain and breath-taking search for a 

inl young and attractive gamine with whom he has eloped from his termagent wife. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


S1r,—Professor Medawar’s admirably lucid note on the scientific method, 
in The Nineteenth Century for August, prompts me to hope, as a layman, that 
it may after all be possible to find out in the end what has really been going 
on lately on the scientific front of the ‘cold war’; and by this I mean on 
both sides. The most notable, though not the only, battlefield has of course 
been the controversy round the figure of Professor Lysenko of the Lenin 
Academy of Agricultural Science. His case will do as a typical example of 
the whole problem. We all know that he has been officially declared in 
Moscow to be the winner of his epic contest with reactionary bourgeois 
idealism, and equally that he has at the same time been formally umpired out 
by orthodox scientists in this country. We know that neo-Mendelian 
genetics now hold good only on this side of the iron curtain, and that to 
the east of it genes have been liquidated along with the kulaks, Trotskyite 
deviationists, and all the other tools of rotten fascist imperialism. What we 
cannot account for, however—at least, we laymen cannot—is the fact that 
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d— even in this country scientists have been divided on the subject between 
. laughter, tears, anger and the party line: particularly the party line. 
sity It might be worth stating the problem as a layman sees it, after reading 
the only clear account of the Lysenko controversy which has appeared in 
illu- English, that of Dr. Julian Huxley. He makes it plain that the controversy 
— falls into two distinct parts, only one of which is purely technical, and the 
ject other primarily political. In the first part of the case, the Soviet claim is that 
and Lysenko has succeeded in inducing the inheritance of acquired characteristics 
in certain plants by alterations in the conditions of life. Western science 
says that he has done nothing of the sort, and that his experiments were not 
cert properly conducted ; there is even a charge of suppressing the evidence of 
— some experiments which tended to invalidate the theory. But what is much 
a more important to the layman is the second part of the case, which is that 
ave Lysenko’s theory has been officially declared correct by the presidium of the 
ned Supreme Soviet Academy of Sciences itself, speaking with the voice of the 
Kremlin; and this, says orthodox western science, is political intervention 
to impose a dogma, which is itself a crime whether the dogma is true or (as in 
ers. this case) false. 
> What is obvious, in the first place, from all this to the lay mind is that the 
a Soviet state’s intervention in science is at any rate quite a different matter 
Ss 






1 Nature, June 18th and 25th, 1949. 
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from its recent interference with the arts. For there is no sure canon of right 
and wrong, or even of good and bad, in the arts ; and whether Shostakovitch’s 
music is better or worse after official purgation is not a question that admits of 
any practical verification. But on Lysenko’s theories hangs the very practical 
problem of a gigantic agricultural programme for the largest country in the 
world ; and the test is the by no means imponderable one of whether he can 
or cannot in fact produce more, better and quicker harvests. It is no doubt 
true that in the U.S.S.R. his ideas are accepted as valid for no better reason 
than that the state says so; but is it credible that the state should say so if 
his ideas do not work? Nothing in the past history of the hard-headed men 
in the Kremlin suggests that they would impose such a dogma just for the fun 
of it. Yet the case against Lysenko in this country asserts quite bluntly that 
he is a fraud. Dr. Huxley calls him a ‘ scientifically illiterate peasant’; and 
if half of what some other scientists have said is true, then to put on Lysenko 
the responsibility for an agricultural programme is about as reasonable as it 
would be to appoint Mr. Sydney Stanley as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The layman can only raise this doubt, without attempting to dispose of 
it one way or the other. But it does justify a suspicion that some of Lysenko’s 
attackers, though certainly not the admirably judicious Dr. Huxley, may have 
been a little precipitate and a little inclined to overstate their case. It has been 
noticeable in the conduct of the controversy in this country at any rate that 
most of the dogmatism (not to mention the bad manners) have lain on one 
side only, and that not Lysenko’s. The B.B.C.’s broadcast debate on the subject 
earlier in the year was a notable example. Another example is the categorical 
assertion of orthodox western science that neo-Mendelian genetics, which 
Lysenko repudiates, is to be regarded not as a theory or hypothesis but as 
demonstrated fact, indeed an established branch of science in its own right. 
To the layman it looks as if nothing could be more dogmatic than that ;- and 
prima facie he has no means of choosing unaided between the rival truths 
except by recourse to G. K. Chesterton’s famous principle: ‘ Love me, love 
my dogma.’ 

The western scientist insists that he can aid the choice, however, by the 
perfectly simple proof that his truth is the valid one because it is ‘ empirically 
verified,’ whereas Lysenko’s is dogmatically imposed without proof. But 
scientists need to realise that to the lay mind the appeal to empirical verification 
is itself a degma, since in the long run the layman, being unable to conduct 
the necessary experiments himself, must accept somebody else’s word for the 
facts. ‘ Ipse dixit’ is the last word on the matter, and the ultimate test is 
simply confidence on general (not scientific) grounds in ‘ ipse.? We have to 
take it for granted that our scientists never allow any of their thoughts or 
actions to be influenced by non-scientific considerations. Yet we know, even 
in this country, that it is not true. We can name on the one hand at least 
two or three acknowledged ‘ fellow-travellers’ among the most eminent 
English scientists. Can we be sure that these are the sole exceptions to an 
otherwise inviolate rule of political indifference? It would be odd if we 
could ; and we only have to look a few years back to become doubtful. 

Six or seven years ago practically no voice of criticism was heard in England 
of any aspect of Soviet life, not excepting science; at least, the layman was 
allowed to hear none. We were then expressly told*that Soviet science was 
terrific, and no English scientist publicly asserted the contrary. Is Soviet 
science now terrible? And has it become terrible since the war, or was it 
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terrible all the time ? It becomes particularly difficult to sort out these questions 
in the case of genetics when we learn, as we now do, that Soviet science has 
rejected neo-Mendelian genetics ever since the 1920’s, and that the ‘ exaltation 
of Lysenko’ began in 1935. That makes it seem unlikely that this branch of 
Soviet science went through miraculous transformations from terrific to 
terrible and back again, or vice versa; and the same is likely to be true of Soviet 
science as a whole. But no English scientists openly told us so in the days 
when the U.S.S.R. was our gallant ally. 

No one blames them for being thus loyal to the late alliance. But such 
considerations of international atmosphere, both then and now, are what the 
ordinary man calls political rather than scientific. Although it would be 
malicious to press this interpretation too far, it is perhaps arguable that during 
the war English scientists, like all other knowledgeable people in this country, 
inserted what Plato called ‘the noble lie’ between public opinion and the 
truth about the U.S.S.R. The noble lie, which is a deliberate deception for a 
good end, differs only in degree from formal dogma. And however freely 
our scientists may have agreed among themselves even then that Soviet science 
did not come up to our standards, they left the rest of us in the dark about it, 
as about so much else: ours was ‘ the lie in the soul.’ 

The significance of this hypothesis is that quite possibly the ‘ noble lie’ 
is exactly what, on a vaster and cruder scale, the men behind Lysenko are them- 
selves perpetrating. It is common knowledge that within the upper levels of 
intellectual life in the U.S.S.R. considerable freedom of thought and action is 
tolerated, provided that it remains insulated and none of it leaks out into the 
external relations of this ¢é/#e with the proletariat. Perhaps, then, in seeking 
to understand the Soviet government’s support of Lysenko, we should think 
not in terms of a lecture to the Royal Society, or even of a learned article in 
Nature, but rather of an attempt to explain the scientific discovery of a great 
national hero (say, Newton’s law of gravity) to a kindergarten class at a primary 
school. We should remember, too, that two facts are of outstanding importance 
to Soviet officials, and they are not alone in their prejudice in this respect : 
that Mendel, the ancestor of our neo-Mendelian genetics, was a Roman 
Catholic priest, and that Lysenko’s theory is, even on Dr. Huxley’s testimony, 
both simpler and neater to expound than orthodox neo-Mendelianism. The 
result need not be taken too tragically by those who have seen intellectual 
flag-wagging in other countries than the U.S.S.R. It may even be suggested 
that in this respect the difference between an advanced and a backward country 
is one of degree and date rather than principle; a difference reflecting the 
contrast that in the U.S.S.R. the intellectual range of the people is not, as it 
is here, an infinitesimally graded hierarchy from the lowest to the highest, 
but a more or less sharp dichotomy between a vast uniform mass at kindergarten 
level and a minute intellectual aristocracy having no kinship with the masses. 
This will surely change in time in a country so fanatically dedicated to achieving 
universal literacy ; but it will be a long time. 

What makes it impossible for our orthodox scientists to see this, or any 
other rational explanation of what cannot be a wholly irrational episode, is 
their conviction that any theory which is not demonstrably based on empirical 
observation has something necessarily and fundamentally wrong with it. 
That is a dogma; and if it were accepted, it would perpetuate the cleavage 
between science and religion, and indeed between science and life in general, 
which seems to be what some scientists want, though few laymen do. It looks 
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as if some of our scientists are still suffering from a complex surviving fror 
the strait-jacket of medieval philosophy: they are not merely afraid of having 
it re-imposed ; they are afraid of their freedom. But the Russians, who hav 
never been submitted to a dogmatic scholasticism and stand in any case on 
on the threshold of their scientific age, have no such inhibitions again 
philosophy: Lysenko, for instance, enjoys the benefit of a ‘ philosophical 
interpreter’ called Prezent, a fact which has laid him open to scientific scorn 
in this country. The permeation of all sciences by a uniform theory of know 
ledge, which is taken for granted in the U.S.S.R. is something we claim, 
least by implication, to have grown out of ; but that claim is a luxury whic 
an immature civilisation cannot afford, for intellectual discipline rather th 
academic freedom is the first necessity in a kindergarten. In this case and fe 
the present at least, the underlying philosophical principle (which might b 
called salus populi suprema lex) is certainly a crude one, but it is at least practice 
and unlikely to have succumbed to mere fraud in the way that English scientist 
imply. In the U.S.S.R. to-day Lysenko is right because the state says soj 
but the state surely says so only because he produces results. If his theory i 
later proved not to work in practice, the state will not fail to pronounce it 
heretical and replace it with a new theory based on the same dogma. This 
will probably make western scientists angrier than ever; but it will make 
little difference to the history of science, because with or without the inter- 
vention of the state it is the way science has always advanced since time began, 

The upshot of this is that, with the natural temerity of a layman, I should 
like to put two questions to anyone who is qualified to answer them. Th 
first is, can Soviet science really be based on the ruthless worship of a fallacy ? 
And the second, which follows from it, is this: if not, can it be that our own 
scientists are a little bit guilty of what might be called ‘ dogma in the manger ’ ? 

Yours faithfully, 
C. M. WoopHouse. 

HoMEwoop, 
KNEBWORTH, 
Herts. 
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